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X-IiAY  Looks  at  Tonguing 

'ew  Trick  in  Ear  Training  •  New  Baton  Beauties 
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To  Promote 
World  Peace 
Through  Friendship 
Expressed  in 
Good  Musk 


Thus  is  paraphrased  the 
meanirtg  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Canadian-American  School 
Girls'  Band,  a  group  of  eighty 
starlets  chosen  from  the  48 
states  and  the  5  provinces  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  this 
talented  group,  expressing  in 
each  performance  the  spiritual 
substance  of  "Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  toward  Men"  trav¬ 
eled  western  Canada  to  the 
sea,  after  performing  their 
dedication  concert  at  the 
International  Peace  Garden 
straddling  the  United  States 
Canadian  Border  near  Brandon, 
Manitoba. 

To  Arthur  R.  Thompson  of 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  go 
the  laurels  for  both  his  motive 
and  his  accomplishment  in,  first, 
assembling  this  representative 
group  and,  second,  guiding 
them  into  a  unison  of  artistic 
perfection  to  lift  their  voices, 
through  instrumental  music,  in 
prayers  for  peace. 

A  picture  of  the  Band,  in  an 
impromptu  Street  Concert 
while  on  tour  appears  on  the 
cover. 
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Thm  INDURO  clarinmt  mouthplmcm 
was  davalopad  by  BRILH  ART  for  stu- 
dont  muslcions . . .  and  approvod  by 
school  band  oxports  as  a  nocossity 
in  tho  formativo  yoars.  For  tho  right 
boginning— oxcoptional  playing 
oaso  and  truo  clarinet  tone  quality 
—tho  answer  Is  INDURO. 
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HOLTON 

Double  Horn  in  F  ond  Bb 

MODEL  76 

A  The  double  hom  is  the  complete 
^  answer  to  the  question  of  F  or  Bb 
hom  as  both  are  offered  in  the  one 
instrument. 

Holton  Model  76  has  a  velvety  yet 
brilliant  tone.  Attadc  is  sure  and 
positive.  Angle  of  bell,  valves  and 
mouthpipe  make  it  easy  and  comfort¬ 
able  to  hold.  Ridily  trimmed  and 
guarded  with  nickel  ^ver. 


COLLEGIATE 
French  Horn  in  F 

MODEL  533 

A  For  student  bands  the  Model  533 
▼  is  unexcelled  in  ks  price  class. 
True  Fiench  hom  tone,  rich,  full 
penetrating,  responds  quickly,  easily. 
Rotary  valves.  Built  in  F.  Tuning 
slide  to  Hb* 


COLLEGIATE 
French  Horn  in  Bb 

MODEL  534 

A  The  Collegiate  Model  534  answers 
^  the  popular  demand  for  a  good 
Bb  hom  at  a  moderate  price.  Responds 
easily  and  surely,  making  possible  rapid 
student  progress.  Three  valves  only, 
as  it  is  generally  recommended  that 
students  use  non-transposing  mutes, 
making  a  muting  valve  unnecessary. 


Pitched  higher  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  F  hom,  the  Bb  plays  easier 
because  of  reduced  resistance  of 
shorter  tubing.  Many  teachers  rec- 
ommmd  it  over  both  mellophone 
and  F  hom.  True  French  Hom 
tone  is  produced  in  much  less  dme. 
In  Bb  with  rotary  change  to  A 
(muting  valve) 


HOLTON 
Single  Horn  in  Bb 


HOLTON 

Offers  a 

COMPIHE  LI1\IE 

of  Superior 


Probably  no  ethor  Instrumont  so  suroly  roflocis  Iho  skill  and  crafts- 
manship  of  tho  makor  as  tho  modern  French  Hom.  These  abilities  at 
Holton  are  being  recognized  more  and  more  each  day  by  band¬ 
masters,  conductors,  and  expert  homists  everywhere.  Holton  French 
Hom  popularity  is  one  of  Hw  bright  stars  in  its  history  of  more  than 
half  of  a  century  of  fine  instrument  building.  Ask  the  expert  who 
has  tried  one. 

Holton  offers  the  French  Hom  In  FIVE  different  types  and  models, 
including  Single  and  Double  horns,  to  suit  the  choice  of  every  musi¬ 
cian  and  educator. 


FRENCH  HORNS 


HOLTON 
Single  Horn  in  F 

MODEL  71  ^ 

Regarded  by  many  ex¬ 
perts  as  the  finest  single 
hom  avaiU>Ie.  Model  71 


You’ll  always  be  glad  you  chose  a  HOLTON  French  Hem.  See  one  —  try  one  —  at  your  Holton  Dealer. 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

326  N.  Church  Street 

ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  HALF  ^  CENTURY 
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School  musicians  applaud — 

Leonard  E.  Hefriek  of  WhifeUsh,  Montana 

When  mu(!c  folks  in  Montana  last  alactad  thair  president  of  tha  Music  Educators'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  they  mada  an  axcallant  choice.  Leonard  Hetrick  is  now  serving  his  second  year 
in  that  capacity.  Perhaps  tha  climax  of  his  term  will  be  in  March,  whan  tha  Montana 
Association  hosts  tha  Northwest  Music  Educators'  National  Conference  in  Missoula.  In 
viaw  of  this,  President  Hetrick  forsaas  a  vary  busy  next  few  months. 

Of  course,  at  tha  same  time  his  fine  work  at  home  in  Whitafish  goes  right  on.  Ha  is 
Supervisor  of  Music  there,  as  wall  as  a  mighty  good  instructor  to  over  ona  half  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  tha  high  school.  Tha  Junior  Highers  have  a  band  too,  diractad  by  Mr. 
Hetrick.  "I  start  Band  in  tha  6th  grade,  and  only  time  and  schadula  limitations  keep  me 
from  starting  ‘it  aarliar,"  ha  writes.  And  ona  Superior  rating  after  another  has  followed 
ever  since  1942.  A  man  who  knows  says  tha  Whitafish  band  is  ona  of  throe  bast  in  tha 
entire  Northwest.  From  his  record,  wa  predict  that  this  ambitious  bandmaster  will  not 
bo  satisfied  until  it  is  THE  bast. 

What  is  his  formula  for  consistently  good  performances?  For  ona  thing,  his  students 
read  new  music  constantly,  making  them  proficient  readers,  and  also,  familiar  with  a  largar- 
than>normal  ropartoira.  The  extra  polishing  nacossary  for  presentation — how  that  is 
achieved — is  tha  magic  "X"  in  tha  formula.  Ask  Mr.  Hetrick  about  that;  his  music 
miracles  have  focused  tha  ayes  of  the  whole  region  upon  Whitafish. 

Sweeney  Conservatory  of  Music,  Fayotta,  Missouri,  tha  University  of  Missouri,  and  tha 
University  of  Montana  all  contributed  to  Mr.  Hetrick's  music  education.  Ho  has  also  had 
private  study  with  mambars  of  tha  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Spokana  symphonies,  and 
taught  music  for  five  years  in  Missouri  before  moving  up  into  Montana,  where  his  splendid 
record  just  keeps  growing  and  growiifg.  By  tha  time  f-yoar  old  Lynn  and  5-yoar  old  Douglas 
Hetrick  are  playing  in  school  bands,  wa  are  sure  thair  dad's  list  of  accomplishments  will 
make  thorn  vary  proud. 
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KING  DAVID 
LEADER  BATONS 


Just  try  the  King  David  Baton.  Sea 
why  more  bond  and  orefcastro  faoders 
use  it  than  any  other  baton!  Exclusive 
foather-lika  weight  lets  you  conduct  for 
hours  without  tiring.  Micromotar-axact 
taper  balance  makes  it  pleasant  to  hold 
.  .  .  inspiring  to  lead  with. 

WON'T  WARP! 

Straight,  ball  cork,  pear  wood  or  cork, 
laporod  wood  or  cork  bandit.  SO"  and 
22"  sixes.  Only  30c  to  $1.35  each! 

o  a  a 

Even 

praise  the  performance  of 

QUA  Utjj/ 

for  STUDENTS 

•  At  your  favorite  music  dealer 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Distributors  Chicogo  5 
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Fishing  (for  whoppers)  and 
The  Hi  School  Band 

are  the  Principal  Occupations  of 

SANDPOINT 


IDAHO 


Sanupoint  is  a  little  city  of  4300 
people  tucked  away  in  the  Selkirk 
mountains  at  the  northern  tip  of  big 
Lake  Pend  Oreille  a  few  miles  from 
the  Canadian  boundary  line  in  Idaho. 

During  World  War  II,  the  U.  S. 
Navy  established  the  huge  Farragut 
Naval  Training  Base  on  Pend  Oreille 
and  Sandpoint  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  fame  as  a  result.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  war,  Lake  Pend  Ore¬ 
ille,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  an 
unusual  flsh  cultural  experiment,  be¬ 
gan  producing  king-sixe  Kamloops 
rainbow  trout  and  during  a  five-year 
period  not  only  gave  up  three  new 
official  world’s  record  rainbows,  but 
two  world’s  record  Dolly  Vardens  as 
well.  In  that  circle  of  camaraderie 
which  embraces  fishermen,  would-be 
fishermen  and  just  plain  liars,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Sandpoint  be¬ 
came  nationally  famed. 

But  this  story  does  not  concern  flsh. 
It  concerns  the  civic  shot-in-the-arm 
which  big  flsh  and  notoriety  gave  the 
community;  and  this  new-found  spirit 
and  pride  has  been  reflected  in  the 
city’s  school  musical  program  in 
much  the  same  fashion  that  it  has  af¬ 
fected  every  other  facet  of  community 
growth. 

The  resurgence  of  music  in  the 
Sandpoint  schools  actually  dates  from 
the  start  of  the  1949  term,  when  Adair 
Hilligoss,  who  had  been  graduated 
from  the  Sandpoint  high  school  11 
years  earlier,  returned  to  become  Mu¬ 
sic  Supervisor  of  the  system.  Hilli¬ 
goss  had  wanted  to  come  back  to  his 

Written  Especially  for 


home  town  and,  like  every  other  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  area,  he  nursed  the  secret 
hope  that  a  rainbow  bigger  than  the 


C.  Adair  Hilligoss 


Got  his  musical  knowladqa  at  No. 

Idaho;  has  tauqht  sinca  ’42— did  a 
*lot  of  war  work,  likas  fish. 

present  world’s  record  of  37  pounds 
would  somehow  And  its  way  onto  one 
of  his  hooks.  As  a  flsherman,  the  less 
said  about  his  accomplishments  the 
better,  but  as  a  music  Director  he  has 
the  home  town  agog  at  the  strides 
which  have  been  made. 

The  situation  at  Sandpoint  when 
Hilligoss  took  over  was  not  unlike 
that  of  many  other  communities.  The 
musical  program  in  the  high  school 
had  been  sketchy  during  wartime  and 
had  never  succeeded  in  staging  a 
come-back.  There  had  been  no  music 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


at  all  in  the  city’s  grade  schools  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Revival  began  first  in  the  grade 
schools.  An  elementary  program  was 
established,  with  regular  teachers 
handling  their  own  classrooms  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  If  they  were  untrained, 
other  teachers  in  the  same  building 
who  could  handle  music  classes  made 
exchanges  of  subjects  within  the  home 
room.  The  program  started,  using 
Aims,  records  and  actual  practices. 
Hilligoss  reported  that  teachers  were 
very  cooperative  and  he  gave  them  all 
assistance  possible  in  giving  grade 
school  children  at  least  a  rudimentary 
course  in  music. 

One  of  the  big  worries,  however — 
and  an  important  one,  too,  since  it 
constituted  the  music  program’s  prin¬ 
cipal  contact  with  the  taxpayers  and 
general  public — was  snapping  the  high 
school  band  out  of  its  doldrums  and 
rebuilding  it  to  the  level  it  had 
achieved  from  1938  to  1940  under  the 
direction  of  R.  K.  Harris,  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  elementary  music  in  the  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington,  school  system. 

This  story  would  be  incomplete 
without  interjecting  here  that  Mr. 
Hilligoss  is  one  of  those  physically  big 
men  who  bounces  around  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  heavyweight  champ 
tearing  into  a  sparring  partner.  It  was 
only  natural  that  some  of  this  infec¬ 
tious  enthusiasm  would  rub  off  on  the 
students  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  daily.  The  reorganised  band  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its  membership 
soared  from  a  starting  38  to  more 
than  60  during  1949  and  hit  80  this 
year  in  the  marching  band. 

The  football  band  "*10  the  flrst 
group  to  be  whipped  into  shape.  Hilli¬ 
goss  announced  that  his  pet  gripe  was 
to  see  a  flne  playing  band  marching 
in  a  parade  or  participating  in  half¬ 
time  entertainment,  only  to  have  good 
music  followed  by  a  noise  closely  re- 


By  ^im  (paJi&ojnA,  SscMdah^ 

Sandpoint,  Idaho,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Sandpoint  High  School's  full  inarching  band. 
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of  a  gang  of  neighborhood  tiny  tots. 
His  edict  was  that  a  good  drum  'sec¬ 
tion  would  take  over  when  the  rous¬ 
ing  marches  concluded. 

His  solution  to  the  puny  drum  sec¬ 
tion  problem  was  to  work  on  the  idea 
that  all  students,  within  reason, 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  play  some¬ 
thing.  Nine  out  of  ten  students,  he 


cherish  a  secret  ambition  to  pound  a 
drum.  In  Sandpoint,  there  was  an¬ 
other  factor:  many  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  live  in  rural  areas,  are  taken  to 
and  from  school  in  buses,  and  usually 
have  come  from  small  schools  where 
there  was  very  little  music.  They  were 
an  ideal  backlog  of  prospective  drum¬ 
mers.  Today,  Hilligoss  has  a  daily 


Big  kolidsy  in  northsrn  Idaho,  "Kamloops  Day",  calabrafing  opening  of  fha  fishing 
season  af  Lake  Pond  Oroilla,  always  winds  up  with  a  fishorman's  dinner.  Band  mem¬ 
bers  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  publicize  their  uniform  fund  drive.  At  left 
Bill  Kinney,  band  member,  and  Adair  Hilligoss  (standing),  band  director,  pan  them¬ 
selves  off  as  prospectors  and  show  a  handful  of  gold  nuggets  to  Spokane's  Lilac 
Festival  Queen,  Barbara  Crosby.  Seated,  from  left:  Former  Congressman  Abe  Goff; 
Harvey  Guertine,  Lilac  Festival  Assn,  president;  the  Queen,  and  J.  C.  Benoit,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sandpoint  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Ross  Hall  photos.) 


section  that  is  used  in  its  entirety 
only  in  the  marching  band.  There  are 
twelve  snare  drummers,  two  tenor 
drummers,  two  Scotch  bass  drummers 
and  two  cymbal  players — as  well  as  a 
waiting  line  of  students  anxious  to  get 
into  the  act. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  unusually  large  crowds  for 
a  small  city  which  attend  football 
games  see  some  fine  half-time  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  by  the  complete 
marching  band  and  twirlers.  For  bas¬ 
ketball  games,  a  35-piece  Pep  band 
strains  the  gym  roof.* 

These  appearances  at  athletic  con¬ 
tests  have  been  an  outstanding  factor 
in  “selling”  school  music  to  the  public 
and  have  had  a  potent  part  in  aiding 
the  band’s  campaign  to  secure  new 
uniforms.  New  trousers  were  pur¬ 
chased  last  spring  and  coats  and  bats 
are  expected  to  be  provided  before  the 
current  school  term  ends. 

Nor  are  musical  activities  permitted 
to  die  out  entirely  during  the  summer. 
Several  years  ago,  Sandpoint  citizens 
spark-plugged  a  bill  through  the  Idaho 
legislature  which  permits  cities  to  levy 
up  to  three  mills  for  recreation  pro¬ 
grams,  and  Sandpoint  was  one  of  the 
first  Idaho  cities  to  embark  on  a  plan- 
( Please  turn  to  page  40) 
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In  the  early  primary  grades  the 
children  learn  to  sing  by  rote.  After 
they  have  learned  a  song  they  can  see 
it  as  it  looks  in  print.  Gradually  they 
arrive  at  that  stage  of  development 
where  note  reading  predominates  over 
rote.  In  the  fifth  grade  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  them  out  of  their  state 
of  musical  illiteracy  and  teach  them 
how,  upon  seeing  notes,  to  know  their 
names  and  understand  their  relation¬ 
ships  to  each  other.  We  are  training 
their  eyes  and  their  ears.  Our  aim  is 
sight  reading  which,  to  quote  Hullah, 
is  “.  .  .  seeing  with  the  ear  and  hear¬ 
ing  with  the  eye.” 

The  method  generally  used  to  gain 
this  objective  is  the  old  traditional 
movable  “do”  system. 

In  speaking  of  the  syllabb's  as  used 
in  movable  “do”  Farnsworth,  in  his 
book  “How  to  Study  Music”  says: 
we  can  use  them  for  remembering  the 
order  of  tones  ...  it  will  show  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  sounds  to  the  key 
note.  The  key  note  is  ‘one’  and  is  al¬ 
ways  called  ‘do.’  ” 

“Do,”  then,  under  movable  “do” 
method,  has  no  fixed  pitch;  nor  has  it 
a  fixed  position  on  the  staff. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  bad.  But  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
“In  the  meantime,  the  vast  majority 
of  schools  are  using  the  syllables  with 
more  or  less  success.”'  I  say  less. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  syllables 
as  such;  but  making  them  movable  is 
confusing  to  the  children  and  the  av¬ 
erage  teacher. 

If  the  method  were  successful  we 
should  have,  in  America,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  good  sight  readers.  Where  are 
they?  If  it  isn’t  successful  why  are 
we  using  it  through  the  years?  When 
we  come  right  down  to  facts  do  we 
not  end  up  in  the  last  year  of  school 
still  learning  our  songs  by  rote?  If  this 
be  true,  why  waste  time  annoying  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  system  which  is  difficult, 
confounding,  and  noncomprehensible 
to  them? 


Nor  is  this  confusion  confined  to  the 
children.  How  many  teachers  using 
movable  “do”  can  take  a  piece  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  point  out  at  sight  where  the 
modulations  will  cause  bridge  tones, 
show  on  what  note  to  give  a  changed 
place  on  the  staff  for  “do,”  and  at  what 
point  to  rOturn  to  the  original  posi¬ 
tion  of  “do”?  Such  ability  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  harmony. 
If  it  is  difficult  for  us.  as  teachers,  how 
can  we  expect  it  of  children?  Further¬ 
more,  how  many  who  profess  to  use 
the  movable  “do”  can  give  the  syllable 
nam'>8  for  the  sharps  and  flats  as 
given  in  that  system?  In  flxed  “do” 
the  child  only  needs  to  learn  seven 
syllables.  In  movable  “do”  there  are 
seventeen  to  learn. 

In  teaching  instrumental  music,  I 
come  into  contact  with  children  from 
the  fifth  grade  on  through  the  senior 
year.  It  is  difficult  for  most  of  them  to 
gain  facility  in  naming  the  flrst  five 
notes. 


These  five  notes  are  not  movable. 
They  always  occupy  ^he  same  place  on 
the  staff.  Yet,  if  I  do  not  constantly 
check  them,  I  find  them  playing  by  po¬ 
sition  on  the  instrument.  When  I  ques¬ 
tion  them  about  the  notation  they 
learned  in  singing  they  say  they  do  not 
understand  the  “do,”  “re,”  “me.”  So 
when  I  say  that  movable  “do”  is  con¬ 
fusing  and  confounding  I  am  not  being 
oratorical. 

If  movable  “do”  is  confusing  to  both 
the  teachers  and  pupils  then  we  must 
come  to  one  of  two  conclusions.  Either 
the  teachers  and  pupils  are  dumb,  or 
the  method  of  approach  is  wrong.  I 
prefer  to  believe  the  latter. 

If  we  used  the  “fixed  do”  our  chil¬ 
dren  would  at  least  be  able  to  name 
the  notes  on  the  staff. 


1.  Vtvs  School  it  note  Hand  Book, 
Dykema-Cundiff. 


Let  me  put  it  this  way:  One  Mon¬ 
day  morning  Jane’s  father  said,  “Now 
Jane,  I  have  brought  in  seven  little 
girls  to  visit  with  you.  I  want  you  to 
be  real  nice  to  them.  Become  acquain¬ 
ted;  and  it  will  be  polite  if  you  can 
remember  their  names.” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  jolly,”  replied 
Jane.  “I  will  easily  remember  seven 
names.” 

“I  am  sure  you  will;  but  to  help  you 
I  will  give  you  their  names  on  a  piece 
of  paper,”  was  her  father’s  answer. 

The  paper  contained  the  following 
names:  Agnes,  Betty,  Carol,  Della, 
Erma,  Frances,  and  Geraldine. 

The  children  were  brought  in,  and 
they  all  had  a  lovely  time.  Before 
many  hours  had  passed,  Jane  showed 
that  she  knew  all  the  girls  by  name. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  a 
strange  thing  happened.  As  Jane 
called  each  girl  by  name  she  was  told 
that  she  had  the  wrong  name.  Embar¬ 
rassed,  she  ran  to  her  father  and  said, 
“Daddy,  I  don’t  know  why  all  the  girls 
are  teasing  me.  They  say  I  have  their 
names  mixed  up.  When  I  speak  to 
Agnes  she  says  she  is  Betty,  and  I 
am  about  ready  to  burst  out  crying.” 

“What  day  is  this?”  asked  her 
father. 

“Why  this  is  Tuesday,”  said  Jane, 
greatly  perplexed. 

“Oh,  Tuesday!  No  wonder  you  have 
the  names  wrong.  It  is  my  fault,”  said 
father.  “You  see  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  Agnes’  name  is  Agnes  only  on 
Monday.  On  Tuesday  she  is  Betty, 
on  Wednesday  her  name  is  Carol,  on 
Thursday  her  name  is  Della,  on  Friday 
her  name  is  Erma,  on  Saturday  her 
name  is  Frances,  and  on  Sunday  her 
name  is  Geraldine.” 

Jane  looked  thoughtful  for  a  while 
then  asked,  “But  father,  if  Agnes’ 
name  is  Betty  today,  what  is  Betty’s 
name?” 

Father  replied,  “Betty’s  name  is 
Carol  today ;  and  Carol’s  name  is  Della, 
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and  Della’s  name  is  Frances,  and 
Frances'  name  is  Geraldine,  and  Ger¬ 
aldine’s  name  is  Agnes.  Is  that  clear? 
Will  you  remember?" 

Jane  said  she  would,  but  there  was 
a  troubled  expression  on  her  face. 
Haltingly  she  went  through  the  day 
without  too  many  mistakes. 

Wednesday,  (when  Agnes  was 
Carol,  and  Betty  was  Della,  and  Carol 
was  Erma,  and  Della  was  Frances,  and 
Erma  was  Geraldine,  and  Frances  was 
Agnes,  and  Geraldine  was  Betty),  was 
a  strained  day  for  Jane. 

Rather  than  face  Thursday  she 
played  sick  and  did  not  get  well  until 
her  seven  little  friends  left. 

If  our  notes  are  to  have  no  fixed 
place  on  the  staff  then  we  and  our 
children  are  in  the  same  position  that 
we  find  Jane,  in  regard  to  Agnes  who 
is  only  Agnes  on  Monday. 

Once  we  agree  upon  a  fixed  position, 

I  don’t  care  whether  we  call  the  notes 
by  letters,  syllables,  or  neutral  sound. 
If  the  syllables  are  more  easily  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  letters,  we  may  use 
them:  Remembering  that  our  prime 
objective  is  not  vocal  gymnastics  but 
ear  training.  If  the  hangover  from 
movable  “do"  makes  syllable  use  con¬ 
fusing,  drop  it  and  use  the  letters. 
For  I  feel  much  like  Durante  did  in 
France.  When  his  pupils  had  trouble 
with  a  difficult  mutation  he  said; 
"Only  sing  the  syllables  in  tune,  and 
you  may  name  them  after  devils,  if 
you  like." 

The  French  and  Italians  are  i)iost 
skilled  in  vocal  sight  reading  and  they 
use  “fixed  do.” 

The  objection  that  “fixed  do”  makes 
no  provision  for  flats  and  sharps  leaves 
me  cold.  My  only  answer  to  that  is  the 
reply  of  Durante  mentioned  above. 

Opera  and  symphony  conductors  and 
other  practical  instrumentalists  who 
are  so  highly  developed  in  mentally 
hearing  tone  relationships,  almost  to 
a  man,  used  “fixed  do.” 

With  apologies  to  Kipling:  “Do"  is 
“do"  and  “re"  is  “re”  and  never  the 
twaiu  shall  meet. 

There  is  only  one  way  a  note  should 
change  its  name  position  on  the  staff. 
That  is  through  a  change  of  cleff. 

The  following  notes  are  all  “C”  (not 
all  middle  “C”): 


The  orchestral  conductor  is  efficient 
in  the  use  of  most  of  these  clefs.  Be¬ 
cause  Bach  and  others  of  that  period 
wrote  their  choral  music  using  the 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  clefs,  the 
French  conservatories  use  sol  feggio 
exercises  containing  these  clefs.  Their 
advanced  exercises  have  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  mixture  of  not  only  these,  but 
baritone  and  mezzo  soprano,  all  on 
one  staff.  This  is  movable  “do”  with  a 
vengeance. 

When  you  ask  a  child  to  sing  in 
movable  “do”  you  are  asking  him  to 
assume  too  many  positions  for  “C” 
even  if  you  do  call  it  “do.”  You  are 
asking,  in  effect,  a  skill  in  all  clefs. 

I  have  an  old  book  by  Damrosch 
which,  at  first  sight,  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  an  arithmetic  book.  It  is 
full  of  exercises  in  numbers.  Nary  a 
note  do  we  see  for  page  upon  page. 

When  the  child  plays  an  instrument 
or  sings,  what  does  he  have  in  front 
of  him?  Numbers?  No!  Notes!  Then 
teach  him  notes. 

The  proper  use  of  numbers  to  im¬ 
press  scale  and  tone  relationship  is 
that  used  by  instrumentalists  and  har¬ 
monists.  The  numbers  thus  stand  for 
the  degrees  of  the  scales  and  change 
with  key  changes.  You  might  properly 
call  this  “movable  number.”  The  notes 
are  fixed,  while  for  purposes  of  anal¬ 
ysis  the  numbers  tell  what  degree  of 
the  scale  a  particular  note  is.  Thus 
“C”  in  the  key  of  “C”=:l,  in  the  key  of 
“G”  it  is  4,  in  “D”  it  is  Tq,  in  “A” 
it  is  3q,  in  “E’  it  is  6q,  in  “B”  it  is  2b, 
in  “F#  its  is  5b,  in  “D(,”  it  is  7,  in 
“Aj,”  it  is  3,  in  “El,”  it  is  6,  in  “Bl,”  it 
is  2,  and  in  “F”  it  is  5.  I  could  go  on 
into  the  minor  scales  but  this  is  all 
very  dry  to  even  mature  students;  so 
I  heartily  agree  with  Dykema  and 
Cundiff  when  they  say:  “All  knowl¬ 
edge  of  symbols,  theory  and  technic  of 
performance  is  kept  in  its  place  as  a 
by-product  of  the  main  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  of  singing,  playing  and  listen¬ 
ing.” 

By  this  time  I  have  established  that 
I  do  not  favor  teaching  ear  training 
or  note  reading  by  movable  “do.”  This 
is  a  negative  attitude  “What,”  you 
may  ask,  “of  a  positive  nature  have 
you  to  offer?” 

The  method  I  am  about  to  describe 
was  born  of  a  need. 

Ail  musical  instruments  are  of  such 
a  nature  that,  in  their  manipulation, 
the  musician  has  access  to  what  we 
cail  positions.  These  positions  give 
cues  as  to  the  location  of  the  desired 


tones.  The  voice  alone,  of  all  mediums 
which  produce  sound  for  musical  pur¬ 
poses,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
mental  or  aural  conception  before  a 
single  pitch  controlled  tone  can  be 
produced.  That  is  why  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sing  at  sight  than  to  play  at 
sight.  Now  of  all  the  instruments  the 
tympani,  in  this  respect,  is  akin  to  the 
voice.  The  typmanist  mu  it  mentally 
hear  every  note  and  prepare  it  before 
he  played  it.  There  are  no  set  posi¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  reason  we  see  the 
statement,  in  books  on  instrumation, 
that  the  tympanist  must  have  a  per¬ 
fect  ear  or  perfect  pitch.  This  is  very 
seldom  true.  What  a  tympanist  has  is 
a  finely  developed  sense  of  relative 
pitch  plus  a  good  theoretical  educa¬ 
tion.  How  they  develop  this  sense 
tympani  teachers  do  not  say. 

When  I  studied  the  tympani  I  knew 
my  teacher  heard  intervals  more  ac¬ 
curately  and  with  greater  speed  than 
I.  When  I  was  wrong  I  was  told  I 
was  too  high,  too  low,  or  that  I  had 
the  wrong  tone  entirely.  Why,  or  how 
he  knew  was  a  mystery.  So  I  learned 
to  play  cross  hammer  beats,  developed 
a  good  tremolo,  mastered  control  of 
dynamics,  and  likewise  controlled 
rhythm.  In  short  I  know  how  to  pound 
on  drums.  But  the  most  important 
phase,  how  to  judge  intervals,  was  the 
secret  of  the  tympanist’s  guild,  an 
esoteric  group  who,  like  the  con¬ 
ductors  and  singers  who  know  their 
pitch  relationships  (shall  we  say  by 
some  mysterious  gift  not  given  to  most 
mortals?),  strut  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  without  telling  how  or  why. 

In  my  search  for  more  light  on  the 
subject  of  ear  training  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  what  I  call  “Ear  Training 
Through  Symbolizing  Melodies.”  It 
took  final  form  in  the  shape  of  a  book 
for  tympanists.  I,  however,  have 
been  applying  it  to  students  on  all  in¬ 
struments,  and  find  it  especially  ef¬ 
fective  for  violin  students.  I  believe 
its  greatest  use  would  be  for  ear 
training  in  vocal  work.  What  grades 
it  should  begin  with*,  or  whether  it 
can  be  taught  at  all  as  a  subject  in 
high  school  I  do  not  know.  That  it 
can  be  used  incidentaly  in  the  school 
room  is  my  firm  conviction. 

Briefly  stated  “Symbolizing  Melo¬ 
dies”  is  based  on  the  simple  theory  of 
making  the  unknown  understandable 
through  the  use  of  something  in  the 
student’s  background  which  is  known. 

The  tympanist  uses  the  tonic  and 
dominant  to  a  great  extent.  I  do  not 
tell  my  pupil  anything  about  this.  I 
do  tell  him  that  when  two  notes  are 
separated  so  that  the  bottom  is  four 
notes  from  the  top  that  this  forms  the 
intervals  of  a  fourth. 

Thus: 
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his  first  two  notes  form  the  melodic 
interval  of  a  fourth.  Given  the  sound 
of  “G"  we  must  know  what  “C” 
sounds  like.  What  does  it  sound  like? 
It  sounds  like  “Here  Comes  the  Bride" 


We  are  not  being  technical  at  all.  His 
imagination  has  been  aroused.  I  tell 
him  that  many  songs  start  by  the 
melodic  interval  of  a  fourth.  Together 
we  try  to  think  of  some. 

As  I  now  think  of  tunes  which  start 
by  the  way  of  a  ^th  the  following 
random  melodies  come  to  my  mind. 
“Nobody  Knows  How  Dry  I  Am.” 
“Lead  Kindly  Light,”  The  bugle  call; 


tunes  which  may  start  by  way  of  a 
fourth  he  mentally  hums  the  tune. 
Can  you  see  what  this  does  for  con¬ 
ception  which  must  precede  produc¬ 
tion? 

By  the  use  of  “Here  Comes  The 
Bride”  I  have  had  much  success  with 
those  violin  pupils  who  seem  to  be 
very  low  in  pitch  discrimination.  This 
shouting  of  too  low,  too  high,  is  dis¬ 
heartening  to  the  student.  My  sym¬ 
bolizing  melodies  gives  them  their 
own  yardstick  by'  which  to  Judge  their 
own  intonation.  When  the  intonation 
is  bad  I  ask  what  the  symbolizing 
melody  is  for  the  interval  he  is  trying 
to  play.  When  he  mentions  it,  as  if 
by  magic,  his  Angers  go  to  the  right 
place. 

Each  week  we  study  a  new  interval, 
and  accumulate  names  of  melodies 
which  start  with  lA 

My  trombonist  may  see  this 


It  is  difficult  to  And  a  symbolising 
for  the  interval  of  perfect  Afth.  The 
one  I  use  is  from  Carmen.  The  name 
is,  I  believe,  the  “Robbers  Song” 


I  encourage  the  pupil  to  make  a  list 
of  his  preferred  symbolizing  melodies. 
I  point  out  that  they  are  but  crutches 
to  be  used  in  learning  how  to  hear 
intervals,  and  that  they  may  be  dis¬ 
carded  when  no  longer  needed. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  aug¬ 
mented  fourth  or  the  diminished  Afth. 
the  major  or  minor  seventh  until  the 
others  have  been  learned. 

We  next  analyze  the  dominent  sev¬ 
enth  chord  in  broken  form 


“Sailing,  Sailing,”  “Merry  Widow 
Waltz.”  Verse  of  “Aloha,”  Melody 
from  Tannhauser: 

_ 
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From  Schubert’s  UnAnished  Sym¬ 
phony  the  melody  made  into  “The 
Song  of  Love,” 


Incidentally,  this  is  a  good  melody 
to  illustrate  the  descending  melodic 
fourth. 

His  assignment  for  the  next  week  is 
to  bring  in  a  list  of  songs  which  start 
by  the  interval  of  a  fourth.  I  also 
give  him  an  old  bass  part  and  tell  him 
to  And  all  the  intervals  of  a  fourth  in 
it  and  to  mark  them.  I  have  explained 
that  any  two  notes  will  form  a  fourth, 
no  matter  where  on  the  staff  they 


and  play  this 


because  “F”,  “B|j”,  and  “D”  are  all  in 
the  same  position.  I  ask,  “Is  our  in¬ 
terval  ’Here  Comes  The  Bride’  or  is  it 
‘My  Wild  Irish  Rose’T’  There  is  a 
knowing  look,  and  she  strikes  from 
“F”  to  “D”;  for  “My  Wild  Irish  Rose” 
is  our  symbolizing  melody  for  a  major 
sixth. 

A  major  third  is  symbolized  by  “Old 
Black  Joe” 


A  minor  third  is  symbolized  by 
“Coming  Home”  from  “The  New 


and  And  that  from  “G”  to  “B”  is  a 
major  third  which  we  know  through 
the  symbolising  melody  of  “Old  Black 
Joe.”  From  “G”  to  “D”  is  a  perfect 
Afth  which  we  know  through  the 
“Robbers  Song”.  From  “Q”  to  “P’ 
is  a  minor  seventh.  This  being  a  new 
interval  we  proceed  as  follows.  The 
piano  may  be  used  to  help  get  it  set 
in  the  mind.  Repeat  the  following 
many  times: 


Next  sing  the  black  notes  and  mere¬ 
ly  think  the  white  notes. 


The  remaining  audible  inter  «'al  will 
form  the  minor  1th. 


start,  if  they  are  four  notes  distance  World  Symphony” 

from  each  other.  I  am  making  him 
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I  have  found  that  many  professional 
singers  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
intervals. 

“Here  Comes  The  Bride,”  then,  is 
our  symbolizing  melody  for  the  mel¬ 
odic  interval  of  a  fourth. 

When  the  student  comes  back  for 
the  next  lesson  he  usually  has  the 
names  of  at  least  Afty  songs.  Is  he 
interested?  Tremendously!  It  is  a 
game. 

The  result  of  picking  out  fourths  in 
the  music  is  a  skill  in  recognizing 
the  looks  of  melodic  fourths  in  their 
various  positions  on  the  staff.  Trying 
to  think  of  tunes  which  begin  by  the 
fourth  results  in  an  aural  conception 
of  a  fourth.  We  thus  train  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  As  the  student  thinks  of ' 


A  major  second  is  symbolized  by 
‘Old  Kentucky  Home” 


fen  f  I  ffir 


Thus  through  use  of  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  we  have  learned  the 
melodic  interval  of  minor  seventh.  In 
like  manner  we  can  proceed  with  the 
diminshed  Afth. 


A  minor  second  is  symbolized  by 
‘Schubert’s  Serenade” 


First  sing  G,  B,  D,  F,  then 
think  “G”  and  sing  “B”  think 


■D” 


A  minor  sixth  is  symbolized  by  “By 
Mir  Bist  Du  Shane” 


sing  “P’  and  the  audible  result  is  a 
diminished  Afth.  The  major  seventh  is 
(Plea»e  turn  to  page  27) 
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X-RAY 

Looks  INSIDE  lo 

Watch  the  Tricks  of 

TONGUING 


During  the  many  years  chat  I  have 
played  and  taught  clarinet,  I  have  had 
the  question  asked  of  me  time  and 
again,  "What  is  the  action  of  the 
tongue  in  tonguing  a  tonet" 

In  answering  them  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  it  clear  and  understand¬ 
able.  Naturally,  some  discussion  wili 
usually  enter  into  the  matter,  and 
more  particularly  with  older  pupils.  I 
have  always  given  the  answer  that  I 
believed  correct,  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  it  to  them  in  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sibie.  I  have  them  pronounce  certain 
words  and  syllabies  and  ask  them  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  movement 
of  the  tongue  as  the  words  and  syila- 
bles  are  pronounced.  After  a  few  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,*  this 
seems  to  do  the  trick;  with  practice, 
a  tone  is  produced  at  the  beginning  of 
which  no  foreign  noise  is  audible. 

I  have  always  believed  sincerely  in 
what  I  have  told  them  about  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue,  but  still  felt  that  if 
only  I  could  somehow  have  its  action 
photographed.  It  would  corroborate  my 
contentions.  In  other  words,  I  have 
for  years  entertained  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  an~X-ray  picture  made,  if  possible, 
of  the  tongue  in  action.  I  have  felt 
that  even  a  series  of  still  pictures 
would  help  considerably. 

Eventually  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  Dr.  Robert  Rushmer,  Associate 
Rrofessor,  Department  of  Physiology 
and  Biophysics,  School  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Washington,  and  his 
Laboratory  Technician,  Mr.  John  Hen- 
dron.  They  were  much  interested,  not 
only  in  the  movement  of  the  tongue 
in  tonguing  a  clarinet,  but  also  in  the 


general  action  of  the  throat  and 
tongue  under  the  circumstances.  An 
appointment  was  made,  and  Mr. 
Hendron  took  both  still  and  motion 
pictures.  Believe  me,  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  was  extremely  interesting. 

A  motion  picture  camera  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  X-ray  machine,  together 
with  necessary  mirrors,  and  hooked 
up  electrically  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
control  both  the  X-ray  and  the  camera 
simultaneously.  Before  playing  in 
front  of  the  machine,  my  tongue  and 
lips  were  coated  with  a  chemical 
preparation  through  which  the  X-ray 
did  not  penetrate.  I  tongued  a  tone  in 


sixteenthp  at  a  tempo  which  would  be 
about  one  quarter  equals  ninety  on  the 
metronome. 

Here  is  a  thing  that  surprised  me. 
I  used  a  “rubber”  or  composition 
mouthpiece,  like  that  which  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  today,  and  the  X-ray  pene¬ 
trated  it  to  quite  an  extent.  I  play 
wood  clarinets  also,  the  barrel  Joints 
of  which  are  metal  lined  (A.  Robert) 
and  the  X-ray  penetrated  the  wood  to 
the  extent  that  it  might  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  was  using  a  metal  in¬ 
strument.  The  tongue  shadows  and 
the  movement  of  the  throat  were  quite 
pronounced.  Both  Dr.  Rushmer  and 
Mr.  Hendron  made  tracings  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  later  Mr.  Hendron  ran  the 
motion  pictures  through  a  projector 
and  the  tongue  was  shown  in  action. 
These  pictures  corroborated  what  I 
have  always  contended  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue,  which  action  I  have 
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endeavored  to  make  clear  to  those  who 
have  asked  about  it.  Here  I  will  Intro¬ 
duce  a  small  sketch  which  I  hope  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
tongue  in  playing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tongue 
arches  over  close  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  as  it  leaves  the  throat,  then 
curves  downward  with  its  tip  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  end  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece  and  reed.  It  serves  as  a  valve 
and,  when  moved  away  from  the  reed, 
permits  a  column  of  air  to  strike  the 
reed,  setting  it  in  motion.  It  will  be 
noted  also  that  the  air  coming  over 
the  tongue  between  it  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  strikes  the  reed  in  practi¬ 
cally  a  straight  line.  One  would  have 
to  see  the  pictures  as  they  run 
through  a  projector  to  satisfactorily 
get  the  throat  action. 

One  thing  of  particular  interest,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  tongue  does  not 
lie  flat  against  the  reed  but  rather,  be¬ 
low  and  slightly  across  it.  Certain 
syllables  if  used,  place  the  tongue  in  a 
flat  position  against  the  tone,  which  is 
extremely  disagreeable  and  which 
must  be  eliminated,  as  naught  but  a 
pure  tone  is  to  be  desired.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue  as  shown  in  the 
sketch  will  very  definitely  produce  a 
tone  devoid  of  any  foreign  noise,  pro¬ 
vided  the  reed  fits  the  mouthpiece  and 
the  mouthpiece  fits  the  performer. 

May  I  digress  here  to  say  that  many 
mouthpieces  could  not  be  used  by  the 
finest  professional  clarinetists,  let 
alone  by  poor  unsuspecting  pupils  who 
are  attempting  a  beginuing.  Because 
of  the  handicap  of  a  poor  mouthpiece, 
many  a  talented  youngster  has 
“thrown  in  the  sponge"  and  quit  the 
attempt.  Much  more  could  be  said  on 
this  subject. 

Now  there  will  unquestionably  be 
those  who  will  say  that  they  tongue 
differently  than  I;  or  perhaps  will  say 
that  I  tongue  incorrectly.  And  to  those 
I  will  say  that  it  may  be  that  they 
are  right.  Most  certainly  I  am  not 
looking  for  an  argument.  However, 
the  system  that  I  use  has  for  more 
than  forty  years  given  the  best  of  re¬ 
sults  in  all  kinds  of  performances,  and 
in  the  very  best  of  playing  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well  as  for  solo  work.  It 
is  such  as  I  have  passed  on  to  my 
pupils  and  I  can  boast  of  some  excel¬ 
lent  ones  indeed.  I  hope  in  saying  this 
that  it  will  not  be  construed  to  be  a 
boast  in  a  literal  sense,  as  I  do  not 
intend  it  to  be  such.  In  writing  this 
article  I  am  endeavoring  in  a  humble 
way  to  present  what  I  hope  may  be  of 
interest  and  perhaps  of  some  educa¬ 
tional  value  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  And  if  I 
may  have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  I 
shall  be  most  happy. 


Musical  Family  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 
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It's  •  9r««t  opporfunity  w«  havt  to  honor  C.  W.  Martin,  right  abovo,  fathar  of 
alght  cons,  all  of  whom  ara  band  dlractori.  Ho  alco  hat  thraa  daughtari  who  ara 
mutlclant.  Roy  M.  Martin,  laft,  ona  of  tha  tons.  It  tha  tchool  bandmattar  of  Graan- 
wood,  Mlttlttlppl.  But  don't  think  Fathar  C.  W.  hat  ratlrad.  Ha  It  at  protant  tha 
band  director  In  tha  area  around  North  Llttla  Rock,  Arkantat,  and  ona  of  tha  butlott 
young  fallowt  In  the  community. 


In  Wisconsin  we  discovered  the  Hamels, 
a  father  and  two  sons,  all  of  whom  are 
school  bandmasters,  and  doing  a  great  Job 
of  IL  Their  story  appeared  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1950  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 

But  today  we  give  you  a  new  story, 
which  may  be  one  of  those  “world  rec¬ 
ords.”  It's  the  story  of  C.  W.  Martin,  age 
85,  still  an  active  band  direc  tor  In  the 
North  Little  Rock,  Arkansa:-  area,  who 
has  8  sons,  all  school  band  directors.  And 
we  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  also  3 
daughters  in  this  family  whc  are  expert 
musicians. 


One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  the 
8  son  bandmasters  is  probably  Roy  M. 
Martin,  Music  Director  for  the  Green¬ 
wood,  Mississippi,  High  School.  Roy  is 
also  director  of  the  big  Delta  Band  Fes¬ 
tival  held  in  Greenwood  each  year. 

C.  W.,  the  senior  Martin,  has  been  dire<-t- 
ing  and  teaching  band  in  the  Arkansa.s 
area  neighborhood  for  45  years.  It  is 
commented  that  he  and  his  family  have 
started  more  boys  and  girls  toward  a 
musical  career  than  has  any  other  group 
having  the  same  family  name. 

Roy  has  been  on  the  same  podium  at 
Greenwood  for  19  years. 
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36  STATES  SEND  2500  SCHOOL  OANDMASTERS 
TO  CHICAGO’S  eiG  NATIONAL  HAND  CLINIC 

Orchids  to  Petersen,  Dvorak,  Lyons 


College  Band  Men 
Pledge  Unity  at 
6th  Annual  Confr. 


At  the  sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
College  Band  Directors  National  Associa¬ 
tion  held  'n  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
December  18  and  19,  all  directors  backed 
the  newly  elected  president,  Bruce  Jones, 
Louisiana  University,  In  pledging  complete 
unity  for  the  cause  of  Americanism. 

All  bands  will  play  the  National  Anthem 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Patriotic  songs 
depicting  the  history  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  encouraged. 

These  directors,  some  200  stroiig,  spent 
two  intensive  days  In  studying  everything 
from  ways  of  cooperating  with  high  and 
Junior  high  school  band  directors  to  the 
commissioning  of  contemporary  composers 
to  write  for  the  Symphonic  Band. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference 
were  "Looking  at  the  Marching  Band 
from  the  Sidelines,”  Raymond  Dvorak, 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  "Musicianship 
and  Oood  Performance,”  Arthur  A.  Haus¬ 
er,  President,  MPA,  President  MEEA ; 
“How  to  Improve  Your  Recording  Tech¬ 
niques,”  R.  J.  Tinkham,  President,  Magne- 
cord  Corporation ;  and  many  others.  Much 
interest  was  evidenced  in  the  cooperation 
the  American  Music  Conference  Is  offering 
music  education  as  outlined  by  Forrest  L. 
McAllister,  representing  that  group. 

The  new  slate  of  officers  for  the  1951-62 
year  term  are :  Bruce  Jones,  Lousiana 
State  University  President,;  Clarence 
Sawhlll,  University  of  Southern  California 
Vice  President ;  Joseph  Qremelspacher, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Philip  Maxwell,  Director  of  the  Chlcago- 
land  Music  Festival,  did  a  magnificent  Job 
as  master  of  ceremonies  during  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  Banquet,  as  did  Lt.  Bernard  Smith 
and  his  Chicago  Staff  Band  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army. 

The  College  Band  Directors  National 
Association  seemed  fired  with  the  spirit  of 
the  National  School  Band  Association  of 
yesteryear.  The  majority  were  active  as 
high  school  directors  during  those  years. 

AH  left  the  two  day  conference  Inspired 
and  enthused.  AH  agreed  that  “thelr’s  Is  a 
truly  wonderful  Job  •  directing  a  Sym¬ 
phonic  College  Band.” 


The  fourth  annual  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic,  held  at  the  world-famous 
Sherman  Hotel  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  December  14-16,  sent  more  than 
2600  directors  and  guests  home  with  in¬ 
spiration  and  valuable  information  that 
may  never  be  forgotten.  Directors  came 
from  36  states  and  Canada  to  hear  five 
of  the  nation’s  finest  school  bands  play 
the  very  latest  and  best  music  in  print 
and  to  enjoy  and  gather  the  multitude  of 
practical  Ideas  presented  by  authoritative 
clinicians  In  the  fourteen  different  brass, 
reed,  percussion,  string,  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  clinics.  The  twenty-eight  clinic 
specialists,  each  an  authority  in  his  field, 
gave,  with  clearness  and  understanding, 
their  solutions  to  the  scores  of  problems 
encountered  by  all  band  directors.  Pro¬ 
jecting  the  crnductofCs  scores  on  a  huge 
screen  as  the  numbers  were  played,  one 
of  the  very  popular  features  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Clinic,  was  most  capably  handled  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nutt  of  the  Vander- 
Cook  School  of  Music. 

Michigan  City  Takas  First  Honors 
The  three-day  clinic  opened  Thursday 
afternoon  at  2 :30  With  the  championship 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  Junior  High 
School  Band  under  the  direction  of  Fred 
Weber.  Coming  from  an  ordinary  band 
set-up,  the  88  youngsters  ranging  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age,  stole  the  show  from 
the  very  beginning.  Tone  quality,  intona¬ 
tion,  balance,  and  blend  were  unbelievable. 
Each  number  of  the  two-hour  concert  and 
clinic  was  presented  with  the  finesse  of 
one  of  our  best  class  A  High  School  bands. 


Do  You  Need 
Clinle  Materials? 

There  are  350  complete  Clinic  In¬ 
formation  Handbooks  from  the  Mid- 
West  National  Bend  Clinic  available, 
and  they  may  be  purchased  at  $1 
each.  OfRciaily  called  the  "BAND 
DIRECTORS'  HIT  PARADE  HAND 
BOOK",  this  24  page  Clinic  Hand¬ 
book  is  believed  to  have  the  most 
complete  listing  of  bend  materials, 
methods,  solos,  and  small  ensembles 
in  print. 

300  complete  sets  of  Band  Pageants 
ent’itled  "TWENTY  AND  TWO  COM¬ 
PLETE  PAGEANTS  FOR  THE 
MARCHING  BAND"  are  also  avail¬ 
able  at  $1  a  set.  Enclose  $1  with 
order  and  mail  to  Lee  W.  Petersen, 
VandarCook  School  of  Music,  1655 
Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  III. 


Directors  commented  that  each  and  every 
number  played  was  “right  down  their  al- 
ley,"  the  type  of  music  they  wanted  for 
their  own  bands.  Our  hats  off  to  you,  Fred 
Weber,  and  his  truly  Great  Band.  Direc¬ 
tors  who  want  a  copy  of  the  “Facts  about 
the  Michigan  City  Jr.  High  School  Band” 
which  was  distributed  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  may  write  to  Fred  Weber  for  a  free 
copy. 

Percussion  Clinic 

The  percussion  clinic  at  4  :30  Thursday 
afternoon,  headed  by  a  group  of  well- 
known  specialists,  gave  the  directors  Just 
what  they  had  been  wanting.  Not  only 
did  each  clinician  explain  his  point,  but 
brought  along  groups  that  performed  with 
the  polish  of  professionals.  One  of  our 
most  neglected  parts  In  the  percussion  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  cymbal.  The  great  Zildjian  him¬ 
self  was  there  and  told  the  hundreds  of 
zealous  directors  Just  how  to  choose  cym¬ 
bals  with  true  tone  quality  and  brilliance. 
Tom  Fablsh  explained  the  use  of  the  cym¬ 
bal  attachment  on  field  drums  in  Dixie¬ 
land  playing.  His  group  of  15  CYO  musi¬ 
cians  proved  the  point  that  the  cymbal 
attached  to  the  field  drum  In  the  march¬ 
ing  band  Is  a  .sensation.  Andrew  Scott 
demonstrated  the  use  of  the  tenor  drum 
and  the  scotch  bass  drum  with  a  well- 
trained  and  disciplined  group  from  St. 
Michel’s.  Tom  Woods  gave  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  demonstration  of  percussion 
fundamentals, 

Muskegon  Band 

On  Thursday  evening  music  history  was 
again  made  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of 
the  Sherman  Hotel.  The  championship 
Muskegon  Band,  which  is  acclaimed  one 
of  the  finest  bands  of  to'day,  upheld  its 
traditional  reputation  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Under  the  capable  leadership 
of  Its  director,  William  Stewart,  the  108 
well-trained  high  school  musicians  pre¬ 
sented  a  combined  concert  and  clinic  that 
brought  the  much  deserved  praise  of  every 
director  In  the  overflowing  Grand  Ball 
Room.  The  literature  was  truly  practical 
and  Interesting ;  the  performance  was 
flawless.  Tremendous  ovations  were  given 
by  hundreds  of  directors  and  friends  who 
had  come  to  hear  “that  Great  Muskegon 
Band." 

Band  Pageantry 

The  Bandmaster’s  Clinic  on  Marching 
which  followed  proved  to  be  most  valu¬ 
able  to  every  director  who  spends  much 
of  his  time  each  fall  presenting  gridiron 
pageants.  Stefan  Jones  of  Miami  showed 
movies  of  his  Marching  Band  explaining 
the  entire  theme  of  the  pageant.  He  also 
distributed  copies  of  three  vitally  Im- 
'  portant  articles :  Modernizing  the  Major- 
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ettes,  Kentucky  Kom — a  moat  Intereating 
Hill  Billy  Show — and  A  Hxcing  Xovelty 
bated  on  Henry  Fillmore’s  Hilitary  Escort 
in  Five  Ways.  Copies  of  these  may  be 
had  by  writing  Stefan  Jones,  Miami  Jack- 
son  High  School.  Mr.  A1  (i.  Wright  pre¬ 
sented  several  most  practical  lighting 
effects  and  showed  movies  of  his  major¬ 
ettes.  Both  Stefan  Jones  and  A1  Wright, 
along  with  James  Murphy,  three  of  the 
nation's  flneat  .showmen  on  marching  band, 
will  teach  their  subject  during  the  6  weeks' 
Summer  Session  at  the  VanderCook  School 
of  Music  in  Chicago  June  18 — July  27, 
1951.  A  new  set  of  pageants  entitled 
"Twentii  and  Tiro"  compiled  by  Liee  Peter¬ 
sen,  Chairman  of  the  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  and  Co-ordinator  of  the  Van¬ 
derCook  School,  was  distributed  to  each 
director  attending  the  Thursda.v  evening 
session. 

Friday'.  Clinic. 

Friday  was  a  busy  day  with  nine  in¬ 
spirational  and  educational  clinics.  The 
fact  that  Band  Directors  are  indeed  Early 
Birds  was  again  proved  Friday  morning. 
Although  most  directors  did  not  leave  the 
(irand  Ball  Room  until  midnight,  the  night 
l>efore,  more  than  a  thousand  turned  out 
at  9  o'clock  to  hear  Max  Pottag  and  his 
inimitable  French  horn  ensemble,  and  H. 
K.  Nutt  and  his  Bass  Clinic.  By  10:30 
even  more  directors  appeared  for  the  next 
pair  of  clinics.  In  the  Grand  Bail  Room 
William  Stewart  and  James  Murphy  told 
how  their  two  successful  bands  were 
built.  Pamphlets  explaining  their  set-ups 
were  distributed  by  both  directors.  Band 
mothers  were  present  and  cooperated  with 
the  directors  in  explaining  in  detail  their 
entire  instrumental  department.  These 
pamphlets  concerning  their  instrumental 
set-ups  are  available  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  William  Stewart,  Muskegon 
High  School,  Muskegon,  Michigan,  and  to 
James  Murphy,  Brownsville  High  School, 
Brownsville,  Texas.  In  the  Louis  XVI 
Room,  Hugh  McMellan  presented  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  clinics  on  the 
baritone  and  trombone.  After  a  half-hour 
of  scholarly  discourse,  Mr.  McMellan 
threw  the  clinic  open  to  questions  and  for 
the  next  45  minutes,  both  problems  and 
questions  flew  thick  and  fast,  with  each 
question  receiving  a  concise  and  satis¬ 
factory  answer. 

Selvefion  Army  Bend 

Time  out  for  Lunch?  I  wonder!  I.<eav- 


ing  the  clinics  at  12:00  noon,  they  were 
back  again  at  12:45  to  hear  a  great  little 
organisation  of  SO  members  perform.  Tes, 
they  had  heard  about  the  Territorial  Staff 
Band  of  the  Salvation  Army,  that  it  is 
“out  of  this  world,"  but  they  wondered. 
Seeing  and  hearing  was  believing.  For 
45  minutes  more  than  a  thousand  direc¬ 
tors  sat  spell  bound.  When  the  thunderous 
applause  finally  subsided  after  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  last  number  on  the  printed 
program,  DIrectar  Lieutenant  Bernard 
Smith  graciously  responded  with  two 
encoreii.  As  Ray  Dvorak  so  aptly  put  it: 
“The  Salvation  Army  Band  truly  plays 
from  the  Heart  and  Soul." 

At  1:30  John  Beckerman  presented  his 
flute  clinic,  explaining  in  detail  how  to 
guide  flute  players  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  throughout  their  entire  school  career, 
and  demonstrating  correct  methods  to  use 


If  It  James  R.  Murphy,  diructer  of 
that  famou.  Brown.villa,  Taia.,  kIiojI 
band,  and  William  Stewart,  wkoM 
Mu.kagon,  Michigan,  High  School 
Band  is  it.  quality  counterpart  of  the 
Middlewert.  ThoM  gentleman  con¬ 
ducted  a  clinic  purporting  to  tell 
their  secret,  for  developing  superior 
bends,  but  like  good  chefs  they  prob¬ 
ably  forgot  to  speak  of  that  most 
important  ingredient. 

and  incorrect  habits  to  avoid.  He  in¬ 
jected  many  a  fitting  flute  story.  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Barthel,  one  of  our  greatest  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  oboe,  gave  much  practical 
advice  that  could  be  used  by  all  directors. 


Many  were  the  questions  that  were  care¬ 
fully  and  completely  answered  by  this 
King  of  the  oboe  teachers.  It  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  thrill  to  be  Instructed  and  guided  first 
hand  in  such  a  revealing  clinic  by  Mr. 
Barthel,  a  truly  great  performer  and 
teacher  of  some  70  years'  experience. 

Dvorak  and  Hughas 

At  2 :45  Ray  Dvorak  high-lighted  the 
convention  with  the  clinic:  “How  to  Bet¬ 
ter  Prepare  Your  Band  For  a  Competitive 
Festival  or  Concert"  with  the  following 
panel:  Harold  Bachman,  Clarence  Saw- 
hill,  Clifford  LJllya,  Nilo  Hovey,  Charles 
Peters,  and  Newell  Long.  Each  clinician 
gave  helpful  ideas  that  will  improve  any 
band.  For  30  minutes,  Ray  Dvorak  ac¬ 
cepted  many  questions  from  the  directors 
in  the  audience  and  had  his  panel  of 
specialists  answer  each  and  every  one. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room, 
David  Hughes  aided  by  a  panel  of  special¬ 
ists  outlined  an  excellent  string  program 
for  any  school,  emphasising  that  more 
and  more  band  directors  are  now  having 
orchestras  as  well  as  bands.  Questions 
were  also  answered  by  Mr.  Hughes  and 
his  panel :  Arthur  Harrell,  Norman  Lewis, 
Merle  Isaac,  Delbert  Hoon,  and  Larry 
Johnston. 

Human  Relation.  Clinic 
One  of  the  most  informational  and  in¬ 
teresting  clinics  was  the  “Human  Rela¬ 
tions  In  Music"  clinic  in  the  Louis  XVI 
Room  at  4  o'clock  conducted  by  Howard 
Lyons.  Mr.  Lyons  explained  how  every 
director  should  organise  his  community 
into  “one  big  miMic  family"  all  working 
for  the  good  of  music.  Often  the  director 
is  too  busy  with  less  important  problems 
to  tackle  the  most  important  job  of  all, 
that  of  getting  the  entire  community  to 
help  him,  Mr.  Lyons  said.  The  hundreds 
of  directors  who  attended  this  vital  clinic 
were,  without  a  question,  convinced  that 
a  great  music  program  needs  the  help  of 
everyone. 

VandsrCook  College  Band 
The  Friday  evening  session  began 
promptly  at  7 :30  with  a  combined  Con¬ 
cert  and  Clinic  by  the  well-known  Vander¬ 
Cook  School  of  Music  Band.  Under  the 
direction  of  H.  E.  Nutt  and  Dick  Brittain, 
the  VanderCook  Band  presented  the  very 
latest  and  most  outstanding  music  of  the 
day.  A  real  treat  was  provided  by  the 
appearance  of  two  of  the  mid-west’s  finest 
baton  twirlers.  The  twirling  solos  of  Na- 


Fifty  Clinicians  Shook  Hands  with  2S00  from  Everywhere 


On#  of  tha  gala  event,  of  the  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  wa.  the  reception  late  Friday  evening  when  52  leading  Music  Educators 
greeted  the  hundred,  of  attending  director..  Shown  here  ere  the  prominent  director.,  composer.,  artists,  and  othar  educator. 
'•^0  formed  the  receiving  line.  HaK-tone  reproduction,  are  often  diMppointing  but  Me  if  you  can  locate  Mme  of  your  friend.. 
We'll  .tart  you  off  with  Lee  Peteisen,  first  in  line  right,  who  doe.  the  entire  clinic  iob.  Toward  tha  center,  Ray  Dvorak,  the  in¬ 
imitable  M.  C.  Then  there  are  Howard  Lyon.,  who  foot,  the  bill,  Paul  Yoder,  Can  King,  Henry  Hllmore  whoM  band  number, 
you  have  played  m  much,  and  many  others  whom  you  will  greet  as  old  friends. 


This  tup«rb  Junior  High  School  Band  from  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  undar  tha  direction  of  Frad  Wabar,  officially  opened  the 
Fourth  Annual  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  and  these  little  shavers  “stole  the  show"  from  the  very  beginning.  Presenting  the 
newest  and  best  in  band  publications  in  a  two-hour  concert  and  clinic  that  was  "tops",  these  88  Junior  High  School  students 

proved  that  evan  tha  small  fry  have  what  it  takes. 


omi  Zarbock  and  Joan  Hillegonds  were 
each  perfection  from  start  to  finish.  Com¬ 
pliments  of  the  several  college  band  direc¬ 
tors  and  composers  who  guest  conducted 
the  band  were  lavish,  and  the  audience 
gave  hearty  approval  of  the  musicianship 
of  the  band  at  the  playing  of  each  new 
number. 

Reception 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
entire  three-day  convention  was  the  Fri¬ 
day  evening  Reception  at  9:30  In  the 
Louis  XVI  Room.  Hundreds  of  directors 
personally  met  and  chatted  with  52  of 
the  nation's  leading  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  directors,  composers,  and  music  edu¬ 
cators  In  the  receiving  line.  It  was  Indeed 


a  worthwhile  educational  experience,  one 
that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Texas  Band  It  Terrific 
Yes,  the  band  directors  were  up  early 
again  Saturday  morning.  Why?  Because 
the  sensational  Brownsville  Band  from 
Texas  was  on  hand  to  begin  a  superb 
concert  In  the  world-famous  Grand  Ball 
Room  at  9 :16.  It  was  Indeed  an  event  of 
significance.  The  championship  band  which 
just  a  few  months  before  had  won  first 
place  In  concert,  marching,  sight  reading, 
and  in  the  million  dollar  parade  in  the 
highly  competitive  Enid,  Oklahoma,  Trl- 
State  Band  Contest,  gave  a  performance 
that  one  reads  about  but  seldom  has  the 
privilege  of  hearing.  Under  the  direction 


of  Mr.  James  R.  Murphy,  the  hundred  or 
more  talented  young  musicians  from  deep 
down  In  Texas  completely  captivated  the 
hearts  of  the  listeners.  The  audience  gave 
ovation  after  ovation  to  this  terrific  band. 
Texas  can  be  mighty  proud  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  Brownsville  Band  and  its  capable 
director,  James  R.  Murphy. 

West  Aurora  Mixed  Chorus 
At  10:16,  the  half  way  mark  of  the 
Brownsville  Band  Clinic,  the  West  Aurora 
High  School  Mixed  Choir,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Sten  Halfvarson,  gave  a  30 
minute  concert  that  won  the  solid  praise 
of  both  band  and  choral  directors.  The 
superbly  trained  choir  of  nearly  100  voices 
I  (Please  furn  fo  page  40) 


\  N  ‘  ^ 


The  championihip  High  School  Band  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  directed  by  William  Stewart,  thrilled  a  capacity  audience  in  the 
Grand  Ball  Room  on  Thursday  evening  with  their  concert  and  clinic.  Directors  were  oresent  from  all  corners  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  one  accord  tfiey  all  agreed  that  tha  Muskegon  Band  was  indeed  cnampionship  quality. 
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Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 


By  Win  Richard 

Rolling  into  the  new  year  of  '51  we 
And  a  new  group  of  eligible  active  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  Club.  Some  110  Campers  of 
1931  have  been  contacted  through  bulle¬ 
tins  sent  out  from  the  secretary’s  office  In 
Hartland.  Now  and  then  we  receive  two 
or  more  letters  from  a  member  expressing 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Club.  Such 
a  member  is  Catharine  Colver  Johnson, 
’30,  ’31  and  ’33  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  She 


lochen  is  the  model  and  goal  of  all 
student  musicians.” 

Many  of  you  early  Campers  will  remem¬ 
ber  Edith  Rhetts  Tilton  now  residing  at 
Pontiac,  Michigan.  Mrs.  Tilton  happily 
reminded  us  that  very  few  date  back  as 
far  as  she  does,  because  she  says:  ”I  was 
one  of  the  five  (Including  Dr.  Maddy)  who 


went  to  Interlochen  at  the  invitation  of 
Willis  Pennington  to  look  over  the  site 
to  see  If  It  seemed  suitable  for  a  Music 
Camp.  We  thought  it  would  be  quite 
ideal.”  Time  certainly  has  proven  this  to 
be  true.  We  ol’  timers  making  the  Pil¬ 
grimage  back  to  Camp  last  August  can 
only  add  our  hymn  of  praise  to  all  we 
saw  and  heard. 

More  news  next  month !  In  the  mean¬ 
time  keep  sending  your  Secretary  at  Hart- 
land,  Michigan  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to 
print  about  those  days  ’’way  back  when” 
— 20  years  ago. 


Did  You  Miss  This  Good  Reading? 


Pilgrimage  fa  Interlaehen 
August  3,  4,  5.  1951 


writes ;  ‘‘The  Club  is  a  grand  idea.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  of  us  former 
Campers  who  have  children  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  Interlochen.  I,  for  one,  have  kept 
pretty  close  tab  on  the  Camp.” 

Down  from  the  land  of  sunshine,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona,  comes  word  from  Victor 
Bauman  ‘29  (’36-’39)  director  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  at  Phoenix  College.  Vic 
tells  us  that  those  in  the  girl’s  camp  of 
‘38  will  remember  his  wife  Gladys  as  girls 
Camp  Director.  She  now  has  a  year-round 
camp  of  3  girls  and  a  boy  to  supervise 
right  at  home.  He  returned  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  where  he  saw  such 
old  time  Interlochenites  as  Bob  Holmes, 
Ralph  Rush,  Harry  Carnine  and  a  number 
of  others. 

‘Two  new  associate  members  mailed  in 
their  applications  this  week !  Bess  Hyde 
of  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  Dean  of  Girls 
at  the  Camp  and  Genevieve  Griffey  Davis 
of  Two  Harbors,  Minnesota.  Genevieve 
says  it  keeps  her  busy  playing  violin  with 
the  Duluth  Symphony  and  raising  three 
small  youngsters  but  she  loves  it.  Back 
in  the  early  days  she  played  with  the 
National  High  School  orchestra  at  Dallas, 
Texas.  Here  is  eomething  for  member 
consideration  as  I  quote  from  her  letter 
.  .  .  “It  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
need  a  motivating  program  to  keep  the 
Club  from  deteriorating  into  the  sterile 
sort  of  thing  that  is  often  characteristic  of 
Alumni  organizations — (after  the  initial 
stimulus  of  organization  passes  on).  Might 
I  suggest  that  the  membership  bring  pres¬ 
sure  (through  letter  writing)  on  the 
broadcasting  networks  for  better  radio 
programs!  If  a  few  hundred  requests 
were  made  to  N.B.C.  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  might  easily  be  put  back  on  the 
air  as  a  sustaining  program.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  so  bad  this  year  that  here  in 
Two  Harbors  we  only  listen  to  Canadian 
and  British  broadcasts  via  short  wave. 
‘The  Canadian  children’s  programs  are  ex¬ 
cellent.”  It  does  seem  imperative  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  re¬ 
store  the  good  programs  that  were  re¬ 
cently  dropped. 

Georgia  Hyder  Torrence  ‘29  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  North  Carolina  thinks  it’s  a  grand 
idea  to  have  a  20  Year  Club.  I  often  run 
across  folks  who  have  been  Campers  at 
Interlochen.  I  for  one,  will  be  glad  to 
do  all  I  can  to  extend  the  Club  and  the 
Camp  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  help  the  sectional  camps  with 
the  idea  of  the  students  working  towards 
going  to  Interlochen  for  of  course  Inter- 


Many  Back  Issues  Sflll  Available 


Here’s  a  question  that  never  grows  old 
— “Contest  or  Festival?”  In  1936  The 
SCHOOL  MUSKMAN  was  publishing  a 
series  with  that  very  title.  L.  E.  Smith 
of  Sterling,  Colorado,  started  it  all  in  the 
March,  1936  issue.  In  April,  1936,  Q.  R. 
Riggs  of  Farmington,  Minnesota,  had  his 
say  in  favor  of  festivals.  Then  in  the  fall 
issues,  October  and  November,  1936,  Rel 
Christopher  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  John 
T.  Roberts,  Denver,  Colorado,  renewed  the 
discussion.  And  the  question  still  hat  n’t 
been  settled. 

Well,  whichever  your  group  is  going  to 
participate  in,  lots  of  enthusiasm  is  a 
prime  ingredient  of  successful  perform¬ 
ance.  Those  1936  articles  and  these  fol¬ 
lowing  are  guaranteed  to  generate  Interest 
and  anticipation.  A  price  list  of  back  is- 

I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrest  L  McAllister 

The  LaCanada  Junior  High  School  is 
the  scene  of  a  new  series  of  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsals.  Ray  Ollvadoti,  the  director,  has 
developed  this  new  adult  symphony  on 
the  theme:  “If  you  have  had  any  previ¬ 
ous  experience,  advanced  or  otherwise, 
come  to  the  rehearsals.”  This  writer  takes 
pleasure  in  saluting  Ray  Olivadotl  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  attitude :  “It’s  what  music  does 
for  people,  not  what  people  do  for  music 
that  counts.” 

Andrew  G.  Bodgar,  retired  musician  of 
the  Marine  band,  has  organised  a  band 
for  members  of  a  boy’s  club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Boys  who  do  not  have  musical 
instruments  or  have  not  taken  any  les¬ 
sons,  are  encouruged  to  Join.  The  club 
furnishes  all  instruments  and  lessons  free. 
Hats  off  to  Andrew  Bodgar  for  his  part 
in  this  wonderful  project. 

Lake  Charles,  Louisiana  is  planning  to 
have  a  wonderful  high  school  band.  How? 
They  have  Just  completed  plans  for  the 
development  of  a  fifty  piece  elementary 
band.  ‘The  P.T.A.  is  backing  this  project. 

San  Jose,  California  is  moving  ahead 
with  music  by  making  it  possible  for 
every  interested  youngster  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  to  play  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  All  instruments  used  in  a  regula¬ 
tion  orchestra  or  band  are  supplied  by 
the  school,  P.T.A.,  and  Dad’s  Club.  Ches¬ 
ter  Mason,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the 
schools,  has  sold  the  public  on  his  pro- 


sues,  in  which  these  articles  may  be  found, 
is  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

What  Are  We  Contesting  For?  — 
Schnahte,  April,  1931 

Hie  Contest,  a  University  of  Music — 
Ueltter,  March,  1932 

Preparing  Your  Band  for  the  Contests — 
Maddox,  January,  1938 

Exit  Contests? — Johnaton,  April,  1939 
What  School  Music  and  the  Contests 
Mean  to  Me — Miller,  June,  1942 

Why  I  champion  the  School  Band  (Con¬ 
test — Jones,  January,  1945 

The  Contest  or  the  Festival — Cheyette, 
December,  1946 

Why  Have  Band  Contests? — Oould,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1947 

Contests !  Can  You  Meet  This  Chal¬ 
lenge? — Carls,  April,  1947 


gram.  He  truly  believes  ffiat  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  future  success  of  a 
youngster  learning  to  play  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  is  the  “Stick  to  it!”  philosophy. 

The  American  Music  Conference,  332 
S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.,  has  just 
completed  the  second  in  a  series  of  posters 
for  school  use.  This  17  x  22  inch  poster 
is  of  an  elementary  school  orchestra  with 
an  elementary  school  chorus  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  a  typical  everyday  experi¬ 
ence.  A  large  hand  holding  a  magnifying 
glass  cuts  across  the  poster  and  enlarges 
a  youngster.  The  caption  is  “Find  Your 
Place.” 

The  picture  for  the  poster  was  taken  at 
the  Oak  Park  Public  Schools.  Miss  Lulu 
Kilpatrick,  Supervisor  of  Music,  and  Mr. 
Marvin  Nelson,  Instrumental  Director,  as¬ 
sisted  in  developing  this  stimulating  pos¬ 
ter.  Fifty  thousand  copies  have  been 
printed  which  will  make  it  available  in 
small  quantities  to  every  school  music 
director  in  the  United  States. 

"Thoughts  While  Shaving" 

I  wonder  why  more  vocal  teachers  do 
not  accept  the  idea  of  Miss  Lila  Belle 
Pitts,  Columbia  University:  ‘The  best 
way  to  teach  children  singing  is  to  have 
them  feel  singing  is  a  happy  time.” 

The  Midwest  National  Band  Directors 
Clinic  was  certainly  tops.  Sure  was  great 
to  see  Ray  Dvorak,  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Bands  as  MC  again. 

OUbert  Waller,  National  MENC  String 
Committee  Chairman,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  certainly  does  a  terrific  job  on  string 
clinics.  Wonder  why  more  band  directors 
don’t  use  him. 

Hope  more  bands  start  playing  Henry 
Fillmore’s  series  of  trombone  family  num¬ 
bers.  Why  aren’t  more  band  composers 
writing  comic  novelties  for  concerts? 


Baton  Twirling 
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Baton  Twirling 


Mo/orefte  Named 
Hiawatha" 

Picture  on  Preceding  Page 

On*  of  fho  higtiost  honors  •  Wis¬ 
consin  school  ntnjoroHo  can  gain  will 
ba  basfowad  this  month  on  part 
Carol  Lusar,  Ih  yaar  old  majoratta 
with  tha  St.  Johns  High  School  in 
Milwaukaa. 

Miss  Lusar  has  baan  namad  "Miu 
Hiawatha"  by  tha  MILWAUKEE-ST. 
PAUL  Railway  Co.  and  will  head  tha 
famed  Milwaukaa  Road  band  in  all 
of  their  travels  during  tha  coming 
yaar. 

Her  height  is  5  ft.  3  in.,  weight 
114  lbs.,  waist  24  in.,  hips  33  in., 
bust  34  in.,  and  she  has  blond  hair 
and  blue  eyas. 

She  will  wear  a  long  Indian  head¬ 
dress  of  beautiful  faa^ars  whan  she 
performs  with  tha  unit. 


Postaro  .  Boaaty  .  Poiso  .  Groeo 

iimlir^ARTLY  ORES 

Band  Directors  and  School  Officiais  Shouid  Act 
Caretuiiy  When  Selecting  Uniforms  for  Their 
Majorettes,  True  Satisfaction  Can  Only  Be  Gained 
By  Comparison . 

-  Of  course.  STYLE  and  GOOD 

By  DON  SARTELL  TASTE  are  two  of  the  most  important 

Several  aspects  should  be  carefully 

considered  when  it  comes  to  selecting  tn 

be  taken  into  consideration  are: 


of  care  should  be  given  this  important 
process  by  those  band  leaders  and 
school  offlcials  who  make  uniform  se¬ 
lections  or  have  “final  approval”  in 
the  matter. 

The  first  Impression  is  usually  the 
lasting  Impression  thus  majorettes 
should  be  dressed  in  uniforms  that 
will  add  to  the  overall  effect  of  a  unit 
and  not  detract. 


Life  is  Fun  When  You  Twirl 


Baton  twirling  in  ih  morn  sariout  momanh  is  a  beautiful  and  dramatic  art  revealing 
grace,  showmanship,  and  poise.  But  unless  all  of  this  has  its  compensating  periods 
of  downright  fun,  it  is  of  littia  vahio  to  anyone.  Jane  Pybus,  of  the  freeport,  Teias, 
High  School  Band  loves  twirling  and  has  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.  Tha  cameraman 
caught  her  hare  in  ono  of  those  afFarvescing  moments  of  genuine  delight.  Jane 
claims  no  special  distinction  for  herself,  but  she  certainly  knows  how  to  enjoy  her 
young  life,  and  that  in  itself  is  truly  an  achievement. 


( 1 )  In  what  climate  will  they  be 
used? 

(2)  Will  they  ba  used  mostly  for 
outdoor  or  indoor  work  or  both? 

(3)  Arc  they  to  bo  worn  by  active 
twirlars  or  by  majorettes  placed 
in  front  of  a  unit  merely  for 
marching  routines? 

Consider  Climate 

Of  course  majorettes  in  the  south¬ 
land  will  wear  short  skirts  made  of  a 
light-weight  material.  What  about 
majorettes  in  the  northland  —  Are 
short  skirts  made  of  a  light-weight 
material  enough?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  usually  YES. 

Girls  are  accustomed  to  having 
their  legs  exposed  to  the  weather.  In 
climates  where  it  is  exceptionally  cold 
majorettes  should,  of  course,  wear 
slacks  or  at  least  “skin  type”  leg  pro¬ 
tectors  as  do  most  ballet  dancers.  The 
fact  whether  she  performs  mostly  in¬ 
side  or  outside  will  alter  selections  in 
many  cases. 

Twirl,  Or  Not? 

Some  uniforms  will  interfere  with 
a  majorette’s  twirling.  A  tall  shako 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a  ma¬ 
jorette  to  do  many  tricks.  Skirts  that 
hang  extra-full  will  interfere  with  the 
baton  as  it  spins,  in  many  cases.  Loose 
braid  and  whistle  cords  will  usually 
add  to  this  trouble. 

That  Short  Skirt 

The  American  drum  majorette  is  fa¬ 
mous  the  world  over,  largely  because 
of  her  neatness  of  dress.  The  three 
eliments  of  dress  that  make  a  major¬ 
ette  outstanding  in  appearance  are; 
(1)  High  white  boots,  (2)  tall  shako 
(hat)  and  (3)  the  short  skirt.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  American  public  a  major¬ 
ette  Is  not  a  true  majorette  unless  she 
is  dressed  in  this  fashion. 

Schools  Should  Help 

High  school  majorettes  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dress  in  this  recognised  mili¬ 
tary  fashion,  and  should  receive  every 
cooperation  on  tte  part  of  the  band 
leader  and  school  offlcials  in  gaining 
such  uniforms. 

No  — No's 

Uniforms  with  low  necklines,  and 
those  featuring  other  aspects  of  a  bur¬ 
lesque  costume  should  be  outlawed. 
The  question  of  bare  midriffs  is  one 
with  which  the  individual  bandleader 
must  cope.  Some  uniforms  with  bare 
midriffs  retain  their  military  appear¬ 
ance,  while  others  show  poor  taste. 

Shown  on  this  page  are  the  six 
styles  of  uniforms  used  throughout  the 
nation  most  extensively.  CX)MPARE — 
THEN  MAKE  TOUR  SELECTION. 
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SKIRT— TIGHTS 
COMBINATION 

Probably  fhe  most  colorful  styles  of 
uniforms  available  is  the  SKIRT- 
TIGHTS  COMBINATION  uniform 
similar  to  the  one  above  modeled  by 
majorette  Ann  Fincher,  Greenwood, 
Miss.  This  type  of  uniform  features  a 
short  skirt  split  in  front  and  then 
tucked  back. 


SLACKS— MILITARY 

Ideal  for  cold  climates  is  the  Mill* 
TARY — SLACKS  type  of  uniforms  as 
shown  above  modeled  by  Jean  Lan9- 
enbahm,  Plymouth,  Ind.  A  stripe 
down  the  sides  of  each  leg,  white 
shoes  and  epaulettes  give  this  type 
uniform  the  finishing  touches  for 
super-military  beauty. 


MILITARY— SHORT  SKJRT 

Always  a  favorite  is  the  MILITARY 
SHORT  SKIRT  uniform.  Modeled  by 
majorette  Darlene  Morrow,  Lapaz, 
Ind.,  the  MILITARY  SHORT  SKIRT 
type  features  epaulettes,  high  collar, 
boots  and  plenty  of  braid.  A  dressy 
yet  full  military  effect  is  gained  by 
majorettes  wearing  this  type  of  uni¬ 
form. 


PROFESSIONAL  STYLE 

Ideal  for  stage  work,  recitals  and  in¬ 
door  pageants.  Soma  top  contest 
twirlers  use  this  type  of  uniform  also. 
Shown  modeling  the  one  above  is 
majorette  Elaine  Harris,  Seattle, 
Washington.  There's  a  right  uniform 
for  every  occasion.  Keep  your  ward¬ 
robe  freshly  cleaned  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Appearance  counts. 


MILITARY  SHORTS 

Popular  with  majorettes  and  specta¬ 
tors  everywhere  is  the  MILITARY 
SHORTS  style  of  uniform.  As  mod¬ 
eled  by  Bonnie  MacGibany,  Wood¬ 
bury,  New  Jersey,  this  type  of  uniform 
will  consist  of  a  mi'itary  coat-type  top 
with  high  collar,  shorts,  boots  and  a 
tall  shako.  This  type  of  uniform  is 
never  out  of  place. 


TWIRLERS  SHORTS 

This  type  uniform  is  designed  for  the 
true  twirler.  No  part  of  the  uniform 
will  interfere  with  the  baton  as  it 
spins  yet  it  retains  a  highly  military 
effect.  Beverly  Bower,  Minneapolis, 
Minn,  is  shown  modeling  the  uniform. 
Good  appearance  is  important  to  the 
twirler  in  contest.  Both  judges  and 
spectators  respond,  give  the  twirler 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM  ACROSS  THE  NATION 


MISSISSIPPI— On  Dec.  Ist  Green¬ 
wood  became  the  site  once  again  for 
the  gigantic  DELTA  BAND  FESTI¬ 
VAL.  37  high  school  bands  gathered 
for  a  full  day  of  fun,  concerts  and 
parades.  A  featured  attraction  of  the 
event  was  the  OFFICIAL  Miss,  major¬ 
ette  contest.  Beverly  McKinsey,  For¬ 
est,  the  winner,  will  receive  an  ex¬ 
pense  paid  trip  to  the  NBTA  NA¬ 
TIONAL  in  St.  Paul  this  month. 

MISSOURI — In  Monette  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  post  recently  sponsored 
the  official  Missouri  state  championship 
majorette  contest.  State  Champions 
named  were  Carolyn  Thompson,  Ma- 
rionville  (Sr.)  and  Myrna  Raye  Mosby 
(Jr.).  These  girls  will  proce^  on  an 
expense  paid  trip  to  the  NATIONAL, 
held  in  St.  Paul,  this  month  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  NATIONAL  title. 

In  St.  Louis,  an  official  meeting  of 
NBTA  NATIONAL  officers  was  held 
on  Dec.  2nd  to  map  out  plans  for  fu¬ 


ture  open  and  High  School  twirling 
contests. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— In  Hillsboro, 
High  School  majorette  Marlowe  Olson 
has  won  the  state  speech  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  US  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  She  will  now  proceed  to  the 
national  where  she  will  compete  for 
1500  in  cash.  Marlowe  has  a  class  of 
35  twirlers  in  Hillsboro. 

CALIFORNIA — In  San  Francisco, 
Bill  Finch,  young  professional  twirl¬ 
ing  star  is  currently  appearing  in  the 
BIMBO  365  club.  Bill,  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  High  School  two  years  ago 
entered  the  professional  held  with  his 
famous  baton  act. 

VERMONT— In  Middlebury,  the  Mid- 
dlebury  College  has  a  girl  majorette 
leading  the  school  band  for  the  first 
time  in  the  school’s  150-year  history. 
“It’s  all  in  keeping  up  with  the  times’’, 
remarked  one  official. 


WISCONSIN— Ontea  for  the  3rd  an¬ 
nual  NATIONAL  BATON  TWIRLING 
JAMBOREE  have  been  set  for  July  25, 
26,  27  and  28th,  1951,  according  to  a 
high  city  official  of  South  Milwaukee, 
voted  site  for  the  Jamboree.  The  Jam¬ 
boree  is  the  largest  twirling  clinic, 
schooi  and  convention  held  in  the  na¬ 
tion  each  year. 

NEXT  MONTH! 

Feafurcs  on 

HOW  TO  COMBINE 
TWIRLING  ROUTINES 
WITH  OTHER  ARTS. 

such  ss  rollar  and  Ic«  tkatin9,  danc¬ 
ing  and  acrobatics. 


You  will  moat  tha  TWIRLING 
OSCAR  —  most  covatad  honor  a 
twirlor  can  win. 

Complata  information  on  how  you 
can  organixa  an  OFFICIAL  TWIRL¬ 
ING  CLUB  right  in  your  own  school 
or  community  and  gain  official  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Baton  Twirling 
Ass'n. 


Precision  is  the  Keynote 

When  More  Than  One  T wirier  Frontt  a  Band  Precision  Is  a  Definite  Must 


When  more  than  one  majorette  or 
twirler  fronts  the  .same  marchins  unit, 
absolute  itreeision  and  unison  twirling  is  a 
.MUST.  A  well  trained  pair,  threesome, 
or  larger  group  who  can  march,  strut,  and 
twirl  in  complete  unison,  adds  “dash”  to 
any  unit ;  whereas  a  similar  number,  re¬ 
gardless  of  individual  caliber,  with  each 
member  executing  a  different  routine  at 
the  same  time,  will  grossly  detract 


In  cases  where  one  majorette  In  the 
grou]>  is  superior  to  the  others  no  excep¬ 
tion  should  be  made  while  they  are  par¬ 
ticipating  as  a  group.  Of  course,  if  that 
outstanding  majorette  can  Ite  placed  in 
front  of  the  row  of  unison-marching  and 
twirling  majorette.s  the  case  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Some  college  bands  place  twirlers  both 
in  front  and  in  back  of  their  units,  al¬ 


though  I  do  not  recommend  this. 

When  the  caliber  of  two  or  more 
twirlers  differs  greatly  and  the  band¬ 
leader  still  wants  to  make  use  of  them, 
tricky  marching  steps  can  Ije  emi>hasised 
with  simple  twirling  routines,  used  on  the 
march.  'When  the  band  is  halted  or  in  a 
field  formation,  the  twirlers  can  then  use 
their  individual  solo  routines  as  well  as 
their  unison  routines. 


Dsmontfrafing  whsf  PRECISION  will  do  for  a  majoroHa  group  it  Hia  fad-tfapping,  fatf-fwirling  Vartify  twirling  corps  of 
tha  Onaonta,  Naw  York  High  School  band  .  .  .  Tha  group,  undar  tha  direction  of  Panny  Byard,  doat  all  of  their  twirling  and 
marching  in  complata  unison — beautiful  to  watch  .  .  .  Thay  are  (from  left  to  right)  Jean  Conor,  Ann  West,  Joan  Fuller,  Mil¬ 
dred  Clum,  Cynthia  Nilas,  Dorothy  Simonds,  Margery  Baker  and  head  majorette  Baity  Franca  .  . .  Sevan  of  these  girls  received 
a  I -A  rating  in  the  Central  New  York  School  Music  (Contest  held  last  spring.  CONGRATULATIONS,  GIRLSI 
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Questions 
and  Answers 

(Addrttt  all  M»$tion$  for  this  cotumn  fo 
Don  Sarftll,  Th*  School  Mucicion, 

28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois) 


First  Beauty  Pictures 
Contest  Now  in  Full 
Make  Your  Entry 


of  1951 

Swing 

NOW 


Pictures  on  following  Pege 
The  New  Year  of  1951  got  off  to  a  good 


QUESTION :  Where  can  I  obtain  a  good 
book  on  Twirling?  —  Patty  Shower,  Lutz, 
Fla. 

QUESTION :  Kindly  advise  me  if  any 
good  books  on  twirling  and  flag  swinging 
are  available?  —  Michael  Ronce,  Super¬ 
visor  of  hands,  HyattsvUle,  Md. 

ANSWER:  On  twirling,  the  following 
companies  have  books  for  sale:  First,  of 
course,  is  our  own  book  advertised  in  this 
issue.  Others  are  published  by  Boosey  and 
Hawkes,  30  W.  57th  st..  New  York  19  and 
Music  Publishers  Holding  Corp.,  New 
York.  All  sell  for  51  or  $1.50. 

QUESTION:  Which  salute  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  one — palm  toward  the  body  or  palm 
away  from  the  body?  —  Mary  Graves, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

ANSWER:  The  palm  away  from  the 
body  is  considered  the  favorite  among 
twirlcn.  The  palm  toward  the  body  meth¬ 
od  Is,  however,  the  true  military  way  to 
do  the  salute.  This  method  was  used  ex¬ 
tensively  until  the  early  forties  at  which 
time  Major  Boothe  of  Chicago  devised  the 
palm  away  from  body  method  in  order  to 
gain  more  "show"  for  the  twlrler  while  at 
the  same  time  effecting  a  sure-flre  method 
to  enable  twirlers  to  keep  their  elbows 
UP  and  OUT. 

QUESTION :  Who  do  you  consider  the 
best  instructor  of  all  times?  —  Janet 
Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ANSWER:  That  sort  of  puts  me  on  a 
spot  as  there  were  and  are  many  GOOD 
twirling  instructors.  Probably  the  best 
all  around  Instructor  on  twirling,  flag 
swinging,  marching,  strutting  and  signals 
is  Roger  Lee  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Roger, 
however,  limits  his  instruction  work  to 
the  annual  National  Baton  Jamboree  spon- 
.sored  by  the  NBTA. 

QUESTION :  What  is  the  tall  hat  worn 
by  drum  majors  called?  —  Sherry  New¬ 
man,  Chicago. 

ANSWER:  Shako! 

QUESTION :  There  are  over  110  twirlers 
in  the  school  here  and  many  more  who  are 
NOT  under  supervision.  Is  there  some 
club  or  organisation  they  can  Join  to  help 
further  their  interests?  —  James  Welch, 
band  director,  Jacksonville,  III. 

ANSWER :  On  this  question  alone  I 
have  received  well  over  10  letters  during 
the  past  month.  The  National  Baton 
Twirling  Assn,  sponsors  clubs  called 
NBTA  chapters.  These  chapters  are  de¬ 
signed  for  groups,  such  as  you  have,  who 
do  not  have  an  instructor  available  most 
of  the  time.  By  organising  an  official 
NBTA  Chapter  your  group  would  benefit 
in  a  countless  number  of  ways.  In  the 
February  edition  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  I  will  list  the  facts  on  how  you  may 
organise  an  OFFICIAL  NBTA  chapter 
(club)  in  your  community,  listing  the 
many  ways  members  will  benefit. 


start  with  the  Judges  selecting  four  very 
beautiful  and  capable  young  ladles  as 
tops  for  the  January  entries  In  the  search 
for  “America’s  1951  Most  Beautiful  Baton 
Twlrler.” 

The  Judges  have  already  agreed  that 
this  year's  contest  promises  to  be  very 
difficult  for  selecting  a  winner.  Entries 
are  still  being  accepted. 

Winnh  Grisham 

Winnie  Grisham  hails  from  the  great 
state  of  Texas,  San  Marcos.  Her  band 
director  Edwin  D.  Gunter  writes  that  she 
is  well  liked  by  her  fellow  students  as 
well  as  by  band  members.  He  can  prove 
It  too,  by  the  very  fact  that  she  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  school's  Student 
Council. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Winnie  is  car¬ 
rying  an  “A”  average  in  her  Senior  year. 
She  is  Head  Drum  Major,  first  chair  fiut- 
ist,  member  of  the  Band  Council,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Student  Council,  secretary  of 
the  Algebra  Review  Club,  and  House 
Manager  of  the  Senior  Play.  She  wants 
very  much  to  teach  Physical  Education 
when  she  completes  her  college  work. 

Her  many  friends  tell  her,  "  'Tis  your 
charming  smile  that  makes  you  many 
friends.’’  Her  measurements  are,  height 
5'6'’,  weight  120  pounds,  bust  34",  waist 
24",  hips  37H",  thigh  18%",  and  ankle 
SVs”. 

Martha  Berry 

Homer  F.  Lee,  Director  of  the  High 
School  Band  at  Anderson,  Missouri,  is 
very  happy  indeed  to  endorse  his  pretty 
little  baton  twlrler,  Martha  Berry.  Martha 
Is  a  Junior  with  an  “Excellent’’  for  her 
average  grade  level.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  she  is  now  first  clarinetist  in  her 
band.  She  is  the  majorette  for  the  Band, 
Drum  Corps,  and  Twirling  Corps.  She  is 
secretary  for  the  local  chapter  of  the 
NBTA. 

Her  ambition  Is  to  be  an  outstanding 
music  and  baton  twirling  performer.  She 
has  won  several  state  and  national  twirl¬ 
ing  contests.  She  plans  to  attend  Missouri 
University  when  she  finishes  her  high 
school  training.  She  feels  that  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  for  winning  the  SM  con¬ 
test  is  grace,  style,  posture,  and  carriage. 
One  can  see  from  Martha’s  picture  that 
'  she  has  all  four  characteristics  in  her 
favor. 

Her  measurements  are,  height  5'6", 
weight  118,  bust  34",  waist  23",  hips  38", 
thigh  19",  calf  12  H",  and  ankle  7%". 

Wniefta  Hope 

Willetta  A.  Hope  of  Hudson,  Wisconsin, 
is  a  Senior  with  a  "B”  plus  scholastic 
average.  Her  band  director,  Ernest  Mc¬ 
Millan,  writes  that  she  is  half  of  his 
famous  twirling  duet,  the  other  half  being 
Juliette  Clark,  a  Junior.  Willetta  plays 
French  horn  In  her  band.  She  also  sings 
in  the  school  chorus.  She  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  education  at  River  Falls  State 
College,  where  she  will  make  her  objective 
medical  technology. 


Her  hubbies  are  music,  reading,  and 
dramatics.  Her  measurements  are,  height 
5’4",  weight  117,  bust  33",  waist  24", 
hips  37%",  thigh  20V4",  and  ankle  8Vi". 

Barbara  Dell  Rose 

Another  beauty  in  the  January  entries 
is  Barbara,  who  comes  to  us  from  Eagle 
Grove,  Iowa.  She  is  a  seventeen  year  old 
senior  who  plays  percussion  instruments 
in  her  high  school  band.  Her  band  direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Elgethun,  writes  that  she  is 
doing  a  wonderful  Job  as  baton  twlrler 
for  the  band.  She  is  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  academic  level  of  her  school. 

As  a  vocalist,  she  sings  in  her  high 
school  mixed  chorus,  glee  club,  girls’  sex¬ 
tette,  and  the  all  state  choir.  She  received 
a  First  Division  rating.  She  hopes  to 
continue  her  education  at  Ames  College 
when  she  graduates  from  high  school.  Her 
hobbles  are  Interpretive  reading,  scrap¬ 
books,  and  sewing. 

.She  feels  the  greatest  single  a.sset 
needed  to  win  a  beauty  contest  is  a  warm 
affectionate  smile. 

Her  measurements  are,  height  5’4", 
weight  120,  bust  34",  waist  25",  hips  37", 
thigh  20",  calf  14",  and  ankle  8". 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instrueior 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 


Tk*  motl  sutksntic  book 
publiikod  on  Hiit  (ubjoc) 

Makoi  H  oasy,  for  baginnar  o' 
aiparf.  Fully  illuitratod.  Pric* 

$1.00  postpaid.  Ordar  Today 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


WHO  is  America’s  Most  Beautiful  Baton  Twirler? 


Baton  Twirling 


Postnro  .  Beauty  .  Pols*  .  Groco 


H«r«  ar*  four  moro  boautiful  baton  fwirlars  who  hava  cast  thair 
lot  to  try  for  tha  1951  crown  of  "Amarica't  Most  Baautiful  Baton 
Twirlar."  (Uppar  loft)  Winnia  Grisham,  San  Marcos,  Taxas,  who 
plays  first  chair  fluto  in  har  band.  (Uppar  ri9ht)  Martha  Barry, 


Andarson,  Missouri,  who  holds  first  chair  clarinat.  (Lowar  laft) 
Barbara  Doll  Ross,  Eagla  Grovo,  Iowa,  a  parcussionist  in  har 
band.  (Lowar  right)  Willotta  Hopo,  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  plays 
Franch  horn  in  har  band.  Who  said  baautiful  baton  twirlars 
aran't  musicians? 
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Cdhtd  and  Managed  Entirtly  by  Frederic  Fay  Swiff,  Mus.  D. 
formerly  Pres.  N.  S.  V.  A.,  Now  Hoad  of  Music  Education  Oept.,  Hartwick  Coiiege 
Address  all  Correspondence  to  Or.  Swift,  379  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  in  the 

WAR  Effort 


Whetht'r  or  not  there  has  been  an 
official  declaration  of  War,  the  fact 
remains  that  America  is  engaged  in  a 
deadly  combat  again  defending  the 
great  principles  of  freedom  and  equal¬ 
ity.  To  the  parents,  friends,  and  loved 
ones  of  the  more  than  eight  thousand 
men  who  have  been  killed  or  who  are 
“missing  in  action,”  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  formal  declaration  of  War 
would  make  any  great  difference. 

Each  one  of  us  feel  that  we  would 
like  to  contribute  to  the  winning  of 
this  deadly  conflict.  Several  ways  are 
presented  to  us.  We  may  purchase 
additional  bonds.  We  may  economize 
and  try  to  live  within  a  smaller  budg¬ 
et.  We  are  urged  to  work  harder.  But 
most  of  these  seem  to  be  affecting  the 
lives  of  adults  rather  than  those  of  us 
who  are  younger.  Just  what  can  we  do 
to  help  Uncle  Sam? 

We  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are 
advocating  a  program  of  song  writing 
for  the  youth  of  the  country  which 
will  enable  thousands  to  contribute  of 
their  musical  talents  towards  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war. 

The  idea  is  not  new  but  we  believe 
that  it  is  new  for  the  present  emergen¬ 
cy.  We  believe  that  here  is  a  program 
for  young  people  ...  a  program  in 
music  .  .  .  which  will  help  morale 
here  at  home  .  .  .  and  which,  in  a 
small  way,  will  be  our  contribution 
towards  the  winning  of  the  present 
struggle. 

In  the  early  40*8  a  similar  program 
of  writing  music  for  the  war  effort 
was  conducted  in  thousands  of  schools 
in  America.  In  the  writer’s  school 
more  than  1500  poems  and  songs  were 
“made  up.”  Several  children  wrote 
more  than  one.  It  was  a  prolonged 
activity  that  spread  over  many  weeks. 

We  recall  two  of  the  better  poems, 
each  was  sung  by  thousands  of  people. 


The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  pub¬ 
lished  them  in  1942  as  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  is  planning  to  do  now.  The 
first  was  written  by  a  Fourth  Grader, 
Bobby  Clark.  His  poem  went  like  this: 

☆ 

Buy  a  Bond,  Buy  a  Bond, 

To  protorvo  our  liborty; 

Buy  a  Bond,  Buy  a  Bond, 

To  sovo  Domo<raty. 

Buy  a  Bond,  Buy  a  Bond, 

for  tho  boyt  on  land  and  too— 

Who  will  light  for  tho  right. 

Who  will  light  with  all  thoir  might, 

FOB  A  GLORIOUS  VIcrOKV. 

☆ 

The  tune  which  Bobby  had  made  up 
went  something  like  “Over  There.” 

The  second  song  (words  and  music) 
was  by  Shirley  Swarthout,  a  student 
in  the  6th  grade. 

☆ 

Toko  it  on  tho  chin,  Amoricof 

You'll  hayo  to  hghl  to  win,  Amorical 
Froudly  givo  your  all,  proudly  tacrifico 
If  in  tho  futuro  you'll  bo  froo. 

Toko  it  ttanding  tall,  Amorical 
Your  liborty  it  all  to  you  .  .  . 
tiiro  McArthur  on  Bofon,  foolc  it  proudly  liko  a 
man. 

Toko  it  on  tho  chin,  Amorica  do. 

☆ 

There  were  hundreds  of  others  and 
in  every  case  they  represented  the 
thoughts  and  emotions,  which  the  War 
was  creating  in  these  young  people. 

Now  here  is  your  opportunity!  With 
this  preliminary  build  up,  we  would 
now  like  to  outline  the  plans  which 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  offering. 

1 — We  hope  that  thousands  of  young 
Americans  will  write  songs  dealing 
with  the  War  effort.  Songs  may  be  of 
three  types:  A — lyrics  only  (just  write 
a  poem  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
the  emergency),  B — a  poem  which  fits 
some  song  which  everyone  knows  .  .  . 


like  “Over  There,”  or  “Long  Long 
Trail;”  C — songs  in  which  you  write 
the  music  and  the  words.  This  doesn’t 
have  to  be  harmonized  .  .  .  just  the 
melody  will  be  enough.  Get  parents 
and  teachers  to  help. 

2 —  We  urge  that  music  teachers  will 
make  a  project  of  this  in  their  own 
schools.  Get  hundreds  of  children  to 
write  songs  as  a  part  of  the  War  pro¬ 
gram.  Make  a  local  “song  writing  con¬ 
test”  out  of  it.  Get  the  newspapers 
behind  it  .  .  .  and  SEND  US  YOUR 
BEST  SONGS. 

3—  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will 
devote  pages  in  each  issue  to  the  print¬ 
ing  of  these  songs.  They  will  not  be 
covered  by  copyright  .  .  .  anyone  who 
wants  to  use  them  can  do  so.  Due 
credit  will  be  given  to  all  who  con¬ 
tribute. 

4—  THROUGH  THE  THOUSANDS 
OF  COPIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  WHICH  ARE  DISTRIBUTED 
EACH  MONTH  .  .  .  your  song  will  be 
used  by  hundreds  of  other  young 
Americans  and  your  contribution  to¬ 
wards  building  up  morale  here  at  home 
will  extend  to  every  Corner  of  our 
land.  Songs  will  be  used  in  school 
assemblies,  pep-meetings,  etc. 

We  should  offer  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  all  of  the  poems  and  songs  received 
but  we  will  try  and  print  those  that 
we  consider  the  “best.”  Naturally  ours 
will  have  to  be  the  final  authority. 

This  is  no  trick.  No  one  is  trying 
to  exploit  these  young  composers  .  .  . 
We  are  merely  anxious  through  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  encourage  our 
young  Agiericans  to  create  music  for 
the  War  effort. 

ALL  COPIES  SHOULD  BE  SENT 
TO  DR.  FREDERIC  FAY  SWIFT,  379 
Main  St.,  Oneonta,  New  York.  Let’s 
go  .  .  .  America! 
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ChohjoL  Ssidtion, 


Choral  AND 
Instrumental  Will 


Accomplish 


MUCH,  Working  Together 


On  December  19,  1950,  the  San  Mar¬ 
cos  High  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
presented  a  Christmas  Cantata  prov¬ 
ing  that  “It  can  be  done.”  Yes,  the 
choral  person  and  the  instrumentalist 
can  get  together  and  with  not  too 
much  effort  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
either.  It  is  not  necessary  for  these 
people  to  allow  a  barrier  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  themselves;  they  should,  if  only 
occasionally,  unite  in  their  common 
endeavor.  If  there  is  the  genuine  de¬ 
sire  for  music  education  in  its  true 
sense  it  will  not  be  onesided;  all  ob¬ 
stacles  will  be  surmounted. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of 
cooperation  between  choral  and  in¬ 
strumental  directors  seems  to  be  the 
problem  of  personnel  of  music  organ¬ 
izations.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  overlapping.  This  is 
especially  true  in  schools  the  size  of 
San  Marcos  High  School,  which  is  a 
Class  B  school  according  to  national 
classifications.  But  the  size  of  the 
school  should  not  keep  directors  from 
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By  Anton  Bek 
Director  of  Music  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  Coilege 
San  Marcos 

giving  the  children  opportunities  for 
participation  in  more  varied  music 
programs.  I  believe  that  the  band,  the 
chorus  and  the  orchestra  should  pre¬ 
sent  their  individual  concerts,  but  why 
not  combine  efforts  occasionally  and 
present  an  integrated  program  for  the 
variety  it  affords?  Is  not  Christmas¬ 
time  a  wonderful  time  to  join  chorus 
and  orchestra  with  the  help  of  other 
departments? 

The  San  Marcus  Christmas  program 
was  just  such  an  endeavor.  The  Art 
people  decorated  the  auditorium,  lobby 
and  stage  with  Christmas  decorations. 
The  Drama  folks  were  responsible  for 
transitions  and  choric  interpolations; 
they  also  had  charge  of  the  lighting. 
The  wind  players  in  the  orchestra  are 
band  people.  A  brass  quartet,  taken 
from  the  band  personnel  played  carols 
in  the  lobby  of  the  auditorium  while 
the  audience  was  assembling. 

The  main  portion  of  the  program 
was  the  cantata  “His  Name  Shall  Be 
Called  Jesus,”  by  Ellen  Lorenz.  Be¬ 
cause  orchestra  parts  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  this  work,  t)ie  publishers  gave 
their  permission  to  orchestrate  it. 
Since  I  have  been  in  direct  contact 
with  the  string  people  of  the  orchestra 
from  their  beginnings,  I  orchestrated 
the  composition  according  to  their 
capabilities.  Most  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  this  performance  goes  to 
Mr.  Willie  Higgs,  the  choral  director 
who  prepared  the  chorus  and  to  Mr. 
Ed  Gunter,  the  instrumental  director 
who  worked  with  the  orchestra.  Both 
men  shared  the  conducting  honors, 
Mr.  Higgs  directing  first  half  of  pro¬ 
gram  and  Mr.  Gunter  the  second  por¬ 
tion. 

You  might  think  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  this  type  of  program  is 
possible  only  in  San  Marcos.  Our  town 
does  not  differ  from  the  average 
American  town  this  size.  We  feel  that 
our  children  are  neither  more  nor  less 
gifted  musically  than  others.  We  have 


the  same  interests  in  athletics  and 
other  activities  as  do  all  the  other 
high  school  children  in  any  town.  We 
do  feel  that  we  are  progressing  musi¬ 
cally  at  a  fine  pace.  There  is  no  stress 
placed  on  any  one  activity,  music  or 
otherwise. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  we  had  the 
average  size  school  band  and  a  small 
girl’s  chorus.  The  interest  in  music 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  We  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  are  many  motivating 
factors  that  are  stimulating  the  in¬ 
terest  in  music,  but  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  since  the  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College  spon¬ 
sored  the  “Experimental  String  Pro¬ 
gram,”  (with  which  many  of  you  are 
familiar)  the  interest  in  music  gen¬ 
erally  has  been  increasing.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  program  are  now  being 
reaped.  The  school  now  has  an  or¬ 
chestra,  a  mixed  chorus  and  a  large 
band. 

The  Christmas  program  required  a 
lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  sev¬ 
eral  people  but  it  was  a  success  mu¬ 
sically.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  excit¬ 
ing  musical  experience  not  only  to 
members  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
but  to  the  audience  as  well,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  these  remarks: 

Mr.  Fred  Kaderli,  Superintendent  of 
schools;  “I  received  a  thrill  from  the 
performance  as  a  whole.  The  orches¬ 
tral  and  choral  qualities  being  heard, 
now  separately  and  then  blended  to¬ 
gether.”  Mr.  Kaderli  deserves  recog¬ 
nition  not  only  for  his  full  support  of 
the  music  in  the  schools  but  also  for 
his  being  sympathetic  towards  the  ex¬ 
perimental  program  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Yancy  P.  Yarborough,  Principal 
of  High  School;  “A  good  program  and 
a  wonderful  experience  for  the  partici¬ 
pants.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  finally 
made  the  start.  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  type  of  musical  pro¬ 
gram.”  Mr.  Yarborough  has  been  won¬ 
derful  in  bis  efforts  to  promote  a  good 
music  program  in  the  schools. 

“Our  music  program  is  shaping  up 
very  favorably.  I  enjoyed  the  per¬ 
formance.”  This  comment  was  made 
by  Doctor  Buford  Williams,  principal 
of  elementary  school,  who  has  been 
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Eminent  Ladies  of  the  Podium 


The  School  Musician 


behind  the  music  program  full  force. 

Mr.  Tom  Oliver,  attorney  at  law; 
‘This  program  would  be  a  credit  to  a 
much  larger  school.  Splendid  rendi¬ 
tion  and  results  were  marvelous.  It  is 
a  superb  set-up  when  orchestra  and’ 
chorus  work  together.” 

Mr.  Addison  Buckner,  Editor  of  San 
Marcos  Record:  “It  was  a  really  won¬ 
derful  program,  a  milestone  in  the 
musical  progress  of  San  Marcos 
Schools.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  Young,  6th  grade 
teacher  who  has  been  assisting  with 
the  string  program  since  its  inception: 
“I  have  been  waiting  anxiously  to  hear 
the  outcome  of  our  efforts.  I  am  tre¬ 
mendously  pleased  with  the  results.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Yoakum,  high  school 
teacher:  “Whole  program  very  well 
done  and  truly  enjoyable.  It  is  a  credit 
to  all  concerned.” 

Mrs.  Nolan  Schulze,  housewife:  “It 
was  very  impressive  and  wonderful, 
wish  we  could  have  more  of  such 
programs.” 

This  is  but  a  sampling  of  the  re¬ 
marks  received  after  the  program. 
Anyone  attending  the  rehearsals  could 
tell  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
children  worked  that  they  were 
thoroughly  enjoying  it.  Since  the  two 
directors  are  already  planning  for  an¬ 
other  such  program,  more  good  than 
harm  was  derived  from  the  coopera¬ 
tion. 

MUSIC  education  is  wonderful. 


No.  4  Miss  Harriet  Nordholm,  Austin,  Minnesota 


nhiues  she  ha.s  appeared  recently  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  music  educators  in  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Indiana,  and  at  North  Dakota’s 
Teachers’  College  at  Minot.  The  work¬ 
shops  she  has  conducted  in  Minnesota  are 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers  in  that  state.  For  the  past 
two  summers  ^ihe  has  been  on  the  staff 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
summers  before  that  at  Winona  and  Man¬ 
kato  Teachers  colleges. 

No  wonder  that  the  members  of  Min- 
ne.sota’s  Music  Educators  Association  have 
elected  her  President.  Furtljer,  she  carries 
her  work  along  that  line  up  on  into  the 
.National  Association. 

She  loves  to  read  good  books,  but  is 
often  busier  writing  books  herself.  She 
is  the  co-author  of  a  textbook  and  a 
workbook  in  elementary  music,  and  the 
composer-author  of  a  Christmas  pageant 
for  primary  grades  and  of  a  book  of  rote- 
action  songs. 

Training  for  the  outstanding  leadership 
she  has  exhibited  came  from  .MacPhail 
College  in  Minneapolis  and  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  from  which 
she  received  her  Master’s  Degree.  No 
one  believes  more  thoroughly  than  she 
does  in  putting  back  into  music  education 
what  she  has  received.  In  Miss  Nordholm’s 
case,  she  is  repaying,  many  times  over, 
and  those  boys  and  girls  with  whom  she 
works,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  are 
fortunate  Indeed.  They  and  their  teachers 
benefit  daily  by  her  Interested  and  in¬ 
spiring  leadership. 


The  lady  .smiling  at  you  directs  Austin's 
elementary  school  music  program.  And  is 
doing  a  .splendid  job.  Harriet  .Nordholm 
is  not  only  a  most  charming  t)erson,  but 


is  a  very  capable  and  outstanding  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  teacher. 

Her  capabilities  are  in  constant  demand 
in  her  home  state,  and  in  surrounding 
states  too.  As  a  lecturer-demonstrator  of 
elementary  school  music  teaching  tech- 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Flute 


<2cf  972c  CbiAwah 
yojuA  J>IuJte  QwaJtiojnA 

Sand  them  to 
Rex  Dton  Fair 
957  South  Corona  St^ 

Denver  9,  Colorado 


Graatingt  fo  ALL 

Here  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  another 
New  Year,  AND — 

We  may  all  do  well  to  remeinl>er  that 
we  get  out  of  life,  only  that  which  we  put 
into  it.  That  our  successes  and  failures 
must  be  measured  by  the  manner  in  which 
we  assume  our  responsibilities  and  obli- 
Kattons,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Most  of 
us  have  been  taugrht  that:  According  to 
our  teachings,  our  natural  talents  and  ac- 
cximpllshments,  we  should  attempt  to  take 
our  piece  In  the  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact — so  It  seems  to  us — wc  might  do 
better,  should  we  narrow  our  concentra* 
tions  to  that  of  our  world,  or  that  is  to 
say  your  world,  the  Iltfle  world  In  which 
you  live.  Figuratively  speaking,  there 
might  be  little  accomplished  by  attempting 
to  bestow  upon  the  whole  world,  that 
which  seems  to  be  most  helpful,  nelighten- 
ing,  uplifting  and  generally  beautifying, 
BUT — Should  you  attempt  this  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  your  owK  world,  the  one  with¬ 
in  which  you  live,  then  your  chances  of 
desired  success  are  greatly  enhanced. 


When  —  in  this  regard  —  your  ambitions 
have  been  attained,  then  you  will  have 
proven  that  within  your  little  world, 
everything  has  been  grand  and  glorious. 
This,  in  turn,  is  sure  to  be  most  influential 
for  that  which  is  good  as  concerning  gen¬ 
erations  and  generations  of  individuals 
that  must  live  in  their  own  tittle  worlds, 
or  at  least  And  their  beginning  there. 
Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Mosart,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Quants,  Aristotle,  Washington,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Lincoln,  Longfellow  and  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  built  creations  within  their 
own  Uttle  worlds  that  have  inspired  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  people  to  better 
thoughts  and  to  better  ways  of  living. 
That  their  flne  examples  have  spread  all 
over  the  one  BIO  world  that  we  know 
exists,  is  ever  in  evidence. 

WOODWIND  ENSEMBLES 
Our — and  Your — good  friend  Hal  Pal¬ 
mer,  director  of  music  at  the  Fort  Hays 
Kansas  State  College,  has  written  us  as 
follows:  “Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
been  teaching  the  Flute  and  other  Wood¬ 
winds,  directing  various  Woodwind  En¬ 


sembles,  and  lecturing  before  Music  Clin- 
ics  all  over  this  country  for  so  many  I 
years,  you  must  have  a  very  good  idn  f 
of  Just  what  we — as  Music  Directors—  | 
need  along  this  line.  It  seems  to  me  that  | 
a  whole  column  In  the  School  Musician 
could  be  given  over  to  such  a  list.  If  thb 
meets  with  your  approval,  Rex  Elton,  1 
would  .suggest  that  you  grade  each  num¬ 
ber  listed  and  give  us  the  publishers  namt 
and  address. 

Answer:  Thank  you  Hal,  for  such  a 
good  suggestion.  It  so  happens  that  I 
was  chairman  of  the  board  that  had  to  do  . 
with  such  selection  for  School  Music  Com-  ' 
petition  Festivals  Manual  published  in  | 
1943  and  reprinted  many  times  since  then. 
Here  it  is,  my  good  friends,  and  we  do 
hope  that  It  may  be  helpful  to  you. 

Three  FluHi 

With  or  Without  Accompaniment 
Andre,  Original  Trio  Op.  29 — Grade  3 
Publisher  BHB 

Beethoven-Fetherston,  Theme  and  Varia- 
Uons— 3  BHB 

Haublel,  In  the  Phyrglan  Mode — 3  CP 

Hook,  Sonate  Op.  83 — 8-4  BHB 

Kummer,  Sixth  Trio  in  A  Op.  69 — 4  CB 

Kummer,  Trio  in  C  Op.  53 — 3-6  CB 

Kummer,  Trio  in  O  Op.  24 — 4  CB 

Lladow,  Mosquito  Dance — 3-4  Con 

Meroandante,  Three  Serenades — 3  BHB 

TayIor,Traitscrlptlon  Suite  Classic  In  D— 

4  KAK 

Alblsi,  Trio  from  2nd  Miniature  Suite— 

6  CB 

Painter,  Alla  Camera — 4  OHM 

Tschaikowsky,  Danse  des  Mirlitons — 5 
CF 

Crist,  Tap  Dance — 3  Con 

Haydn,  Rondo  Schersando — 3  BHB 

Moaart,  March  from  Titus — 3  MIL 


W.  T.  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY  •  ELKHART,  INDIANA^ 
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Four  Flufoi 

Gosaec,  Tambourne — Grade  3  Publisher 
K&K  ' 

Kohler,  Grand  Quartet  Op.  24  (4  move* 
ments) — 4-5  And 

La  Violette,  Charde— 4  BHB 

La  Violette,  Filigree— 4  BHB 

Lorens,  Par  Avion — 3-4  Pro 

Lully,  Sarabande— 3  KAK 
Sevem-Fetherston,  Scherso  Brillante — 3 
BHB 

Van  Leeuwen,  Curiosities  Suite  I — 6 
GHM 

Van  Leeuwen,  Curiosities,  Suite  11 — 4 
GHM 

V'an  Leeuwen  (arrangement).  Four  Mini¬ 
atures — 4-6  And 

Turkish  March,  Mosart — 1  And 

Rain,  Bohm — 2  And 

Nutcracker  Suite,  Tschaikowsky — 3  And 

Flight  of  the  Bumblebee,  Korsakof — 4 
And 

Wlnsloe,  Flute  Player’s  Serenade — 5 
BHB 

Wouters,  Adagio  and  Scherso — 5  Ru 

Painter,  Notturion  di  Luna — 5  GHM 

Reicha,  Quartet  Op.  12  (a  beautiful  num¬ 
ber)—*  CB 

Kuhlau,  Many  Flute  Ensembles.  Among 
finest  to  be  had.  CB  and  CF 

Four  B  flat  Clarineh 

Ariolla.  Tallmadge,  Llseta — Grade  4 
Publisher  BHB 

Bennett,  Prelude  et  Scherso — 5  CF 
Borowskl,  Whimsies  (most  Interesting)  — 

4- 5  BHB 

Dallln-Westphal,  Fountains  at  Dawn — 5 
BHB 

Frangkiser,  E.scapades — 4  BHB 

Frangklser,  Melodie  Petite — 3  Pro 

Gabrielsky,  Grand  Quartet  No.  3  Op.  53 — 

5- 6  And 

Haubiel,  Nostalgia — 3  CP 

Krenek,  Country  Dance — 4  BHB 
McKay,  With  Gay  Spirit— 3  Bar 
Mendelssohn,  Renard,  Songs  without 
Words  No.  8—4  BHB 
Pisk,  Suite — 3-4  CF 

vSchmuts,  Schersoso — 3  CFS 

Skinner,  Capricietta — 5  BHD 

Skinner,  Schersetto — 5  BHD 

Stamits-Kesnar — 4  CB 

Beethoven,  Rondo  from  Sonate  Pathetique 
—4  CB 

Chaminade,  Dance  Creole — 4  Wit 

Crosse,  Petite  Quartet — 4  BHB 

Desportes,  French  Suite — 4-6  And 

Rndresen,  Quartets  I  and  II — 4  BHB 

Handel,  Fughetta  of  the  Little  Bells  (very 
nice)— 3  GHM 

McKay,  American  Sketch — 4  Bar 

Mendelssohn,  Cansonetta — 4-5  BHB 

Mosart,  3  Excerpts  from  Piano  Sonates  1, 
r  and  10—4  CB 

TKree  B  flat  CUrineft 

Chandler,  Eudora — Grade  4  Publisher 
Pro 

Endreson,  Woodwind  Moods — 3  Ru 
Endresen,  Woodwind  Revels  No.  2 — 4 
Ru 

Kummer,  Trio  Op.  24 — 5  CB 
Kummer,  Trio  Op.  68 — 5  OR 

Kummer,  Trio  Op.  59 — 5  CB 
Vogt,  Adagio  Religloso — 3  Ru 

Bouffll,  Grand  Trio  Op.  8 — 5  CB 

Boufill.  Trios  1-2  and  3  Op.  7 — 4-5  CB 

Other  Woodwind  Combinetiont 
Bach,  Choral  Prelude  for  2  Fits.,  Bn.  or 
B.  Cl. — Grade  4  Publisher  KAK 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue — Oboe,  Clar.  and 
Basn. — 4  BHB 

Chiaffarelll  Serenade  (FI.,  oboe,  clar.) — 
3-4  Alf 

Frangklser,  Trion  a  belle  (FI.,  Cl.,  Bsoon.) 
—6  BHD 

Kummer,  Trio  In  F,  1st  Mov’t.  (FI.,  Cl., 
Bn.)— 6  Ru 


Ear  Training 

(Begin  on  page  8) 

a  naturally  difficult  Interval  to  sing. 
For  this  I  use  the  following  exercise. 
Sing:  repeating  each  measure  many 
times 


The  object  is  to  lengthen  the  value 
of  the  “F\|”  until  we  Anally  leave  out 
the  high  “Q”.  The  resultant  audible 
interval  is  a  major  7th. 


MAJvg 


The  method  which  I  have  roughly 
outlined  in  this  paper  has  in  the 
tympani  instructor  speciAc  exercises 

Paradisls,  Sonate  (FI.,  Cl.  and  Bn.) — 3 
BHB 

Strlnerfleld,  Chipmunks  (FI.,  Cl.  and  Bn.) 
-4-6  EM 

Bach,  Three  Pieces  (FI.  or  Ob.,  Clar.  and 
Bn.)— 4  Wit 

Bach-Page,  Trio  Plonaise  (Ob.,  Clar.  and 
Bn.)— 3  OD 

Mosart,  Dlvertimenti  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  (2 
CHS.,  Bn.)  (2  Cits.,  Bn.)  Wit 
Mosart,  Andante  and  Menuetto  (FI.,  Oboe 
and  Base  Cl.) — 3  CF 

Key  to  Publishers 

BHB — Boosey-Hawkes-Belwln,  Inc.,  43 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CP — Composers  Press,  Inc.,  853  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CB — Cundy-Betteoney  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
Boston,  Maes. 

Con — Concord  Mus.  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  20 
West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

KAK — Kay  and  Kay  Mus.  Pub.  Corp.,  1658 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GHM — Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co.,  218 
South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CF — Carl  Fischer,  Oooper  Square,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mil— Mills  Music  Co.,  Ihc.,  1619  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

And — A.  J.  Andraud,  2871  Erie  Ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 

Pro— Pro-Art  Publications,  36  West  24th 
St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

RU — Rubank,  Inc.,  Campbell  Ave.  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Bar — C.  L.  Barnhouse  Co.,  Cor.  High  and 
L.  Sts.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
CFS — Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  321  South 
Wabash  Ave.,  (Chicago,  III. 

Alf — Alfred  Music  Co.,  Inc.,  145  West 
146th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OD — Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  1712  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


featuring  each  interval  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

I  have  used  this  method  as  a  device 
whenever  the  need  has  arisen.  How  it 
could  be  worked  into  a  method  for 
vocal  ear  training,  I  am  as  yet  unde¬ 
cided.  Mr.  Gambel  has  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  its  publication  for  tympani 
with  the  notation  that  it  can  be  used 
for  all  instruments  as  well  as  voice. 
That  it  does  not  replace  the  necessity 
for  studying  scale  and  chord  relation¬ 
ships  is  understood;  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  intervals  is  a  prerequisite  for 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  scale 
and  chord  formation. 

The  school  child  may  never  need  to 
get  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  inter¬ 
vals,  but  surely  the  vocal  teacher 
should  progress  far  beyond  this  if  she 
is  to  be  capable  of  imparting  knowl¬ 
edge  to  children. 
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How  to  Play  the  Drums 


★  ★  ★ 


fitUtajLduaJotL,  ^  Sand, 


As  this  is  being  written,  I  have  letters 
with  expressions  such  as ;  "One  more 
game  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  the 
football  season",  “I  am  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  football  season 
and  the  beginning  of  concert  rehearsal” 
and  “I  intend  spending  the  first  month 
after  football  season  with  a  lot  of  extra 
sectional  rehearsal”.  One  can  not  deny 
that  we  have  a  lot  to  look  forward  to 
from  December  on  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and,  as  this  is  being  read, 
let  us  hope  that  every  percussion  section 
is  doing  its  part  to  make  the  concert  band 
a  success. 

★ 

The  Board  Is  A  Must 

ty  Andy  Odom 

Director  of  Band,  Camilla,  Goorgia 
I  can  remember  only  too  well  my  own 
disappointment  as  a  young  boy  when  my 
percussion  instructor  announced  to  me, 
rather  haughtily  I  thought,  "The  board  is 
a  must."  I  had  envisioned,  with  much  de¬ 
light,  a  beautiful  field  drum  and  a  pair  of 
shining  new  sticks  upon  which  I  could 
"beat"  to  my  heart’s  content.  But  alas, 
and  alack !  It  didn't  work  out  that  way. 
Instead  I  was  given  a  small  hard  plank 
placed  between  two  chairs.  Although  I 
didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time,  I  was  soon 
to  be  thankful  for  the  many  hours  of  prac- 


and  OAduL&iha 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 
Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mluissippi 

tice  on  the  board.  To  me  the  most  im- 
l>ortant  phase  of  a  drummer’s  training  is 
that  Initial  study  of  the  first  five  rudi¬ 
ments  worked  out  on  a  board  or  practice 
pad,  whichever  the  case  may  be.  How¬ 
ever,  1  consider  the  expense  of  a  manu¬ 
factured  practice  pad  need  not  be  an  ex¬ 
cuse  when  any  properly  supported  piece 
of  hard  wood  will  suffice  even  though  the 
pad  be  preferred. 

In  my  estimation  the  first  five  rudi¬ 
ments  are  the  most  important  factors  in 
basic  drumming  technique.  This  is  true 
because  the  first  five  rudiments  are  the 
most  used,  the  most  required,  and  the  most 
flexible  of  all  the  twenty-six  rudiments. 
The  beginning  drum  student  should  con¬ 
tinue  practicing  on  a  board,  not  touching 
a  drum,  until  he  has  mastered  the  first 
five  rudiments  fairly  well.  At  the  same 
time  the  first  five  rudiments  are  being 
worked  out  on  the  board  the  student 
should  be  instructed  in  all  basic  theory 
pertaining  to  time  signatures,  note  values, 
and  dynamic  markings. 


Caution  should  be  taken  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  regard  to  the  proper  way  of 
holding  the  sticks.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  at  all  times  that  the  motion  in¬ 
volved  in  playing  a  drum  comes  from  the 
wrist  and  not  from  the  arm  (except  where 
additional  power  and  showmanship  are 
concerned).  These  two  points  can  not  be 
over  emphasised. 

When  the  young  drummer  has  advanced 
sufficiently  to  the  point  where  he  has 
mastered  the  first  five  rudiments  and  basic 
theory,  he  begins  studying  the  "street- 
beats.”  A  variety  of  interesting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  "street-beats"  should  be  presented 
to  the  young  drummer.  Example  No.  I 
illustrates  a  "street-beat"  which  shows 
lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor. 

Example  No.  II  illustrates  a  "street- 
beat”  carefully  comitosed  to  contain  all 
the  qualities  necessary  to  build  interest 
and  a  good  drum  section. 

At  last  the  time  comes  when  the  young 
drummer  is  presented  that  beautiful  field 
drum  and  a  pair  of  shining  new  sticks. 
"But  what’s  this?  After  such  a  short 
workout  on  a  real  drum  do  you  mean  I 
still  have  to  do  my  practicing  on  a 
board?" — “Yes,  for  the  board  is  a  must." 

The  above  was  written  by  a  former 
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IMPROVE  APPEARANCE 
Of  Yom 

BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  ami  DRAMATK  GROUPS 


Easy  to  handl*  units  . . .  adaptabU  to  any  nood. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 
Wrlt0  for  full  information 


Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  '^Audience 
Appear.  Group  performances  'show  better*  through 
improved  stage  convenience  and  appearance. 


RASY  TO  FOLD 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2754  S.  34tli  Street  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FOLDING  STAGES,  BAND  AND  CHORAL  STANDS  AND  FOLD  - O  - LEG  TABLES 
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Example  2 


pupil  of  mine.  Needless  to  say,  I  hope 
many  another  band  director  will  catch 
bis  enthusiasm  In  regard  to  early  funda¬ 
mental  training.  Fundamental  training  Is 
tiie  shortest  short-cut  known. 

Question:  “We  have  a  set  of  15'  hand 
cymbals— I  want  to  replace  the  very  poor 
cymbals  that  I  have  mounted  on  the  bass 
drum  at  present.  What  size  cymbals 
would  you  suggest  we  purchase  for  use 
on  the  bass  drum?  Or  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  use  these  present  15'  hand 
cymbals  on  the  bass  drum,  and  purchase 
new  hand  cymbals?  If  so,  what  size,  keep¬ 
ing  In  mind  that  they  will  probably  also 
have  to  be  used  on  the  street.”  C.  L., 
lllinoie 

Atretoer:  May  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  desire  to  Improve  the  cymbal  situa¬ 
tion  In  your  band.  So  often  we  encourage 
the  students  to  purchase  the  best  possible 
brass  and  woodwind  Instruments  but  try 
to  satisfy  our  musicianship  with  the  poor¬ 
est  of  cymbals.  I  believe.  If  I  had  your 
problem,  I  would  put  the  present  cymbals 
on  the  bass  drum  and  discard  the  non- 
musical  ones  now  used.  A  fifteen  Inch 
cymbal  Is  large  but  not  too  large  for  bass 
drum  use  and  certainly  you  have  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  better  tone.  I  would  then 
buy  a  new  set  for  hand  use  and  the  size 
here  depends  very  much  on  who  will 
carry  and  play  them.  The  sixteen  Inch. Is 


generally  too  large  for  school  use  and  so 
is  the  fifteen  inch  where  younger  players 
or  girls  are  to  use  them.  In  this  case  I 
would  suggest  fourteen-inch  cymbals  but 
from  your  description  of  your  percussion 
section  I  believe  another  pair  of  fifteen- 
inch  cymbals  would  serve  handsomely. 

You  have  apparently  a  very  fine  work¬ 
ing  percussion  section  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  each  one  is  capable  of  playing 
more  than  Just  one  of  the  many  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  section. 

Queation :  “Would  you  use  Tenor  Drums 
in  the  marching  band?  What  becomes  of 
the  tenor  drum  players  when  marching 
season  Is  over?”  P.  L.  M.,  Missouri 

Ansioer:  I  surely  would  use  tenor  drums 
in  marching  band  if  I  possibly  could. 
The  tenor  drum  is  a  high  pitched  drum 
without  snares  and  should  be  sixteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  But  if  you 
have  a  12  X  15  field  drum  not  in  use,  why 
not  remove  the  snares  and  make  a  tenor 
drum  of  it.  However,  I  think  one  such 
drum  would  not  be  effective.  Have  at 
least  two  so  that  good  showmanship  will 
be  there  in  the  cross-over  sticking  and  the 
twirls  in  unison.  Also,  keep  the  tenor 
drum  tight  and  with  a  good  tone.  Don’t 
let  it  sound  like  a  toy  bass  drum.  In 
concert,  the  tenor  drummer  may  be  the 
librarian,  string  base  player,  tympani 
player,  etc.  See  you  next  month,  with  a 
happy  New  Year  wish  for  every  month 
to  come. 
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K  Designed  especially  for  school  K 

K  use — a  sensationally  priced  new  K 

](  student  model  cello!  Sturdy,  serV'  {( 
K  iceable.  Laminated  hardwood  body,  K 

K  fully  arched;  hard  maple  neck,  g 

{[  with  ebonized  fingerboard  {[ 

K  and  trim.  Laminated  K 

K  gn  construction  guarantees  k 

H  agpinst  warps  and  cracks.  {[ 

K  It’s  a  real  buy—  K 

K  if  a  Kay  made!  K 


K  MY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  CHICAGO  12  K 
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SWEETWIND 


Fills  Music  Education's  need  for  an 
inexpensive  melody  Instrument  with 
accurate,  definite  pitch.  Fine  tone 
quality.  Easily  played.  Has  over  2 
octave  range.  Only  $1.00 


MARETH  MUSICAL  SALES 

6115  Broadway,  Chicago  40,  llliaols 


IMPROVED  MODEL 


Camilla  High  School  Band.  Andy  Odom,  Dirsefor. 
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If  you  havs  changed  your  mail  ad¬ 
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your  Publisher  and  the  Post  Office  at 
once.  A  recant  change  in  Post  Office 
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suberiber.  Undoliverablo  periodicals 
are  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


9  Jaach  iha  SoJo  ShoM 

By  B.  H.  WoUnt 

Chattanoogi,  Tmirmim 


Gre«ting8,  Brass  Players.  Last  month 
we  were  taking  a  cornet  lesson  and  I 
promised  to  continue  the  lesson  this  month 
by  teaching  you  a  good  contest  solo.  Let’s 
take  “My  Regards"  by  EJdward  Llewellyn, 
a  favorite  easy  to  medium  grade  solo  on 
the  Competition-Festival  old  list  for  many 
years.  This  number  retained  its  i>opu- 
larity  by  finding  Us  way  on  the  new 
Supplementary  Selective  Music  List,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  School  Band,  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Vocal  Association,  1948-49. 
Cornet  soloists  will  welcome  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  this  solo  as  it  is  not  only 
a  popular  contest  favorite,  but  is  pub¬ 
lished  with  band  accompaniment  and  it 
is  a  very  effective  feature  for  your  band 
concert.  I  have  used  it  on  several  con¬ 
certs  and  have  had  a  cornet  soloist,  a 
trombone  soloist,  and  a  baritone  soloist 


use  it  in  contests  and  each  soloi.st  received 
a  Superior  rating. 

Solo  "My  R#9erdi" 

Cadenza.  Begin  the  first  nine  notes  of 
the  cadensa  by  softly  sustaining  the  first 
note  under  the  hold  sign  for  about  three 
counts  which  is  finished  by  the  remaining 
three  sixteenth  notes  of  the  first  group 
played  slowly  as  pick-up  notes.  The  next 
four  sixteenth  notes  likewise  are  slurred 
slowly  and  softly,  ending  with  the  eighth 
note  played  broadly.  The  next  group  of 
nine  notes  is  played  similar  to  the  first 
group,  except  the  second  hold  is  played  a 
little  shorter,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
nine  notes  played  a  little  faster  and  a 
little  louder.  The  section  of  the  cadensa 
beginning  with  the  third  hold  sign  begins 
by  holding  the  first  note  about  two  counts 
which  is  finished  by  the  remaining  three 


Mr.  Welker 


sixteenth  notes  of  the  first  group  played 
slowly  and  softly  as  pick-up  notes.  The 
next  five  groups  of  four  sixteenth  notes 
are  played  in  groups  of  fours  by  em¬ 
phasising  or  accepting  the  first  of  each 
four  notes  and  each  group  of  notes  is 
played  gradually  a  little  faster  and  louder 
until  a  very  rapid  slur  Is  achieved  Just 
before  arriving  at  the  fourth  hold  sign 
which  is  sustained  for  about  three  counts. 
The  next  seven  notes  are  played  with  a 
little  increase  in  volume  and  speed  end¬ 
ing  again  with  an  eighth  note  played 
broadly.  The  next  quarter  note  proceeded 
by  the  slurred  eighth  is  broadened  to 
about  two  counts  and  the  last  quarter 
note  in  the  cadensa  is  held  for  about 
three  counts. 

The  Waltz  Movement  in  general  is 
somewhat  legato  in  style  except  for  occa¬ 
sional  groups  of  eighth  notes,  which  should 
be  played  detached.  This  movement  re¬ 
quires  Just  a  little  rubato  style  of  phras¬ 
ing  (slowing  up  certain  parts  of  the 
phrase  and  speeding  up  at  certain  other 
parts).  Breath  marks  should  be  inserted 
for  phrase  ends  at  the  following  places : 

Beginning  after  the  four  measure  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  waits  movement  at  the 
double  bar,  count  7  measures  and  one 
half  note,  place  breath  mark ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  measure  plus  7  measures 
and  one  half  note,  breath  mark ;  re¬ 

mainder  of  this  measure  plus  7  measures 
and  one  half  note,  breath  mark ;  re¬ 

mainder  of  this  measure  plus  7  measure.^ 
and  one  quarter  note  ends  the  movement. 
Be  ewe  to  observe  the  slight  ritards  and 
a  temito’s.  The  last  8  measures  marked 
slightly  faster  may  be  made  very  effective 
by  a  very  slight  and  gradual  accellerando. 
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USED  BY 
AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
MUSICIANS 


•  From  the  >^ademy  at  $117.50 
to  the  marvelous  Citation  at  $215.00  the  cornets,  trumpets, 
and  trombones  of  Rudy  AAucIc  are  perfection  themselves. 
There  is  no  comparable  instrument  made.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  list  of  musicians  and  bands  that  use  Muck  ex¬ 
clusively. 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT- CO. 

Cooper  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

lAROSLAV  “JERRY"  CIMERA  aST* 

ad  E1ME8T  PECHIN’B  lECOIDED  aad  TMckar 

Doubls  and  Trlpls  Tonga*  Coarso  (or 
Comot  and  Trampot 

Solo  Roeordint  by  B.  Poebla  aad  Carrol)  Martin 
Trombona  Boloa  Roeordod  by  Clmora's  Star  PnplU 
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The  Trio  (marked  solo  ad  Ub)  serves 
u  a  section  In  which  the  soloist  may  take 
many  liberties  in  interpretation,  provided 
these  liberties  are  within  the  bounds  of 
food  musical  taste. 

The  first  three  phrases  of  the  trio  sec¬ 
tion  should  Include  4  measures  each. 
Each  of  these  phrases  may  begin  mod¬ 
erately  slow  for  a  few  notes  and  gradually 
get  faster  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
measure  and  then  slows  down  a  little  by 
little  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  measure 
or  the  end  of  the  phrase.  Of  course,  this 
rubs  to  effect  should  not  be  overdone. 

The  fourth  phrase  includes  three  meas¬ 
ures  and  one  half  note,  while  the  fifth 
phrase  includes  the  remaining  quarter 
note  plus  the  next  eight  measures  which 
may  be  shortened  by  breathing  after  the 
hold  sign  if  the  entire  phrase  proves  too 
long  for  one  breath.  The  last  phrase  of 
this  section  includes  the  last  eight  meas¬ 
ures  which  may  be  played  rapidly  to  the 


end  of  the  first  or  second  ending. 

The  next  section  should  be  slurred  as 
written  and  the  notes  which  are  not 
marked  slurred  should  be  played  legato. 
Be  sure  to  play  the  eighth  note  triplets 
broadly  and  observe  the  crescendo  mark¬ 
ings  throughout. 

The  Second  Cadenza  in  the  finale  is  to 
be  played  in  traditional  cadensa  style 
consisting  of  gradual  changes  in  speed 
and  volume  to  give  graceful  expression 
and  contrast.  Divide  the  cadensa  in  three 
parts,  each  set  off  by  breath  marks  after 
each  of  the  three  hold  signs.  Begin  each 
section  of  the  cadensa  slowly  and  softly 
and  make  a  gradual  increase  in  volume 
and  speed  until  you  reach  the  hold  sign 
where  the  note  is  sustained  for  three  to 
four  counts.  The  first  hold  note  may  be 
sustained  for  about  three  counts,  while 
the  second  hold,  marking  the  first  climax, 
should  be  sustained  for  about  four  counts. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  cadensa,  the 
eighth  notes  should  be  grouped  in  two's 
with  a  slight  emphasis  on  every  other 
note  and  each  note  Is  played  gradually 
slower  and  broader  until  the  third  hold 
sign  is  reached.  The  next  two  groups  of 
four  eighth  notes  starts  slowly  and  grow 
gradually  faster  to  the  ritard  sign  where 
the  remaining  notes  are  slower  as  marked. 

Play  the  toaltz  section  after  the  D.  S. 
.somewhat  faster  than  the  first  rendition 
of  this  waits  movement. 

The  Coda  is  played  very  rapidly  in  the 
tempo  of  one  count  to  the  measure. 

The  style  described  above  for  this  solo 
is  not  the  only  correct  style,  but  will 
prove  very  effective  as  interpretation  with 
good  taste  for  contest  or  concert  per¬ 
formance. 

Gk>od  luck  with  your  solo. 

See  you  next  month. 


Some  Things  We 

Overheard  About  the 
Big  Mid-W est^Clinic 


"Personally,  the  opportunity  to  meet  so 
many  old  friends  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  opportunity  to  learn 
so  much  about  new  developments  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  methods  provided  an  experience 
I  will  not  soon  forget.  Heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  to  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  Clinic.  I  hope  I  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  return  again." 

Among  comments  that  were  repeated 
over  and  over  again  were: 

"Everything  about  the  Clinic  is  wonder¬ 
ful." 

“Completely  satisfying  and  uplifting.” 

"Sends  you  home  working  harder  to 
have  your  group  become  better." 

"Especially  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  hear  new  music.” 

"Pine  presentation  of  the  latest  and 
beat  music." 

“One  of  the  greatest  experiences  1  have 
ever  had." 

“An  in.spirational  and  educational 
clinic.” 
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Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance”  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jhe  0ojui>k  dhsid  ClaAbJujom 
£aiMon . . .  Oboa 

By  Bob  Orgem 

1512  Stout  St„  Donvor  2,  Colorado 

'k  if  'k  'k  'k 


Here  we  are  in  the  New  Year  1961.  May 
we  all  take  it  in  our  usual  stride.  This  is 
an  American  tradition ;  let’s  continue  it. 

The  Double  Reed  Classroom  Column  in 
last  month’s  Issue  on  the  physical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Oboe  has  drawn  a  num¬ 
ber  of  question%.,  for  which  I  am  very 
grateful.  Here  they  are,  and  the  answers. 

Question  1 :  Do  various  scales,  or  keys, 
have  deflnite  fingerings?  If  so,  what  are 
they? 

Ansirer;  Yes.  On  the  Oboe  we  have  a 
few  alternate  fingerings  such  as  these ; 
K  flat  key  being  playable  with  either 
hand;  A  flat  key  playable  with  either 
hand;  chromatic  and  forked  Angering  for 
P  natural ;  C  sharp  regular  Angering,  and 
the  open  C  sharp ;  the  regular  fingering 
for  B  flat,  also  a  side  key  B  flat.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  trill  keys.  What  these 
students  want  to  know  Is,  when  and  where 
do  we  employ  these  various  fingerings? 
The  answers  are  many  and  would  require 
a  book;  however,  I  will  answer  Question 
1  in  more  detail  farther  along.  For  the 
moment  let  us  go  to  Question  2. 

Question  2 :  Will  a  deflnite  fingering 
for  a  given  scale  (if  there  is  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure)  apply  throughout  that  particular 
scale  unq^r  all  circumstances? 

Let  us  go  to  Question  3  and  we  can 
answer  Questions  2  and  3  with  the  same 
answer. 

Question  3 :  Will  a  deflnite  lingering 
applied  to  a  given  scale  as  a  scale,  also 
apply  to  Intervals  in  that  scale? 

Answer:  If  I  define  Questions  2  and  3 
correctly,  the  answer  is  No  in  both  cases. 
In  Question  1,  there  is  such  a  procedure 
as  a  definite  Angering  applied  to  a  given 
scale  as  a  scale.  But  the  moment  some 
of  these  tones  become  intervals,  we  often 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  different  fin¬ 
gerings  for  some  of  the  tones  of  a  partic- 
uiar  scale.  l.iet  me  elaborate  to  answer 
the  little  lady's  question  (Question  3). 
Actually,  I  believe  that  both  of  the  last 
two  questions  have  the  same  problem  In 
mind. 

Here  it  is.  In  playing  either  the  scale 
of  C  major  of  F  major,  we  naturally  finger 
the  tone  F  with  the  chromatic  fingering, 
fingers  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  plus  the  F  key  with 
the  6th  finger.  Now  the  moment  the  tone 
F  becomes  connected  with  D,  which  is  an 
interval,  we  must  use  the  forked  fingering 
for  F,  fingers  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  plus  either  of 
the  E  flat  keys. 

Here  we  can,  and  do,  set  a  deflnite 
principle  for  fingering.  Thusly,  in  the 
scale  of  F  or  C  major,  as  long  as  we  are 
playing  scalewise,  the  F  is  fingered  with 
the  chromatic  fingering.  The  moment  the 
F  becomes  connected  either  preceding  or 
following  an  interval,  it  should  be  fingered 
with  the  forked  fingering  for  P  whether 
we  think  it  necessary  or  not  In  this  man¬ 
ner  we  will  automatically  formulate  a  plan 
of  procedure  toward  better  fingering. 


Question  4 ;  Is  there  a  principle  applied 
to  each  given  scale  in  respect  to  the  finger¬ 
ing  of  that  scale? 

Answer:  Yes.  In  all  my  teachings  of 
Double  Reed  instruments,  I  definitely  ap¬ 
ply  a  certain  fingering  for  each  scale  and 
the  necessary  change  for  fingering  tones 
of  that  scale  when  played  as  intervals. 
’This  principle  can  be  readily  understood 
from  the  explanation  given  for  the  chro¬ 
matic  and  forked  fingerings  for  the  tone 
F,  as  explained  above.  In  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  proper  finger¬ 
ing  for  every  scale  in  which  we  play,  and 
the  fingering  of  each  tone  that  becomes 
part  of  an  interval. 

Question  5 :  What  do  Oboe  players  mean 
when  they  refer  to  the  use  of  the  double 
key?  Is  there  such  a  thing? 

Answer:  Yes,  there  is  a  very  deflnite 
and  Important  use  for  what  we  know  as 
the  double  key.  The  double  key  is  em¬ 
ployed  when  we  press  the  A  flat  key  and 
the  E  flat  key  at  the  same  time  with  the 
little  finger,  left  hand.  This  procedure  is 
a  MUST  for  good  fingering  in  the  scales 
of  D  flat  major  and  E  major,  applied  to 
both  the  scale  itself  and  the  Interval  form. 
It  must  also  be  applied  in  interval  form 
in  the  key  of  A  flat  major. 

These  normally  difficult  scales  become 
not  too  difficult  when  the  principle  of  the 
double  key  is  employed  properly.  (Will 
talk  more  of  this  later.) 

Question  6 :  Of  what  advantage  is  the 
E  flat  key  being  placed  on  both  the  left 
and  right  sides  of  the  Oboe? 

Answer:  If  properly  used,  there  is  a 
deflnite  advantage  in  having  the  E  flat 
key  on  both  sides  of  the  Oboe.  The  use 
of  the  double  key  just  mentioned  is  very 
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definitely  an  advantage.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  scale  of  A  flat,  or  in  any  scale, 
for  that  matter,  in  which  the  tones  D  flat 
and  E  flat  are  successive,  or  in  which  the 
tone  E  flat  progresses  to  any  tone  re¬ 
quiring  the  use  of  the  little  Anger  right 
hand,  such  as  E  flat  or  forked  P  progress¬ 
ing  to  low  C  or  any  tone  lower  than  the  C. 

Quettion  7 :  Why  do  some  Oboes  have 
two  octave  keys  and  some  have  only  one? 
What  is  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
each?  Why  are  they  not  standardized? 

Answer:  The  answer  is  that  all  Oboee 
have  two  octave  keys.  However,  on  some 
Oboes  the  octave  keys  work  Independently, 
while  on  others  they  work  automatically, 
the  change  being  made  between  O  sharp 
and  A  Just  above  the  treble  clef. 

I  thought  I  made  this  point  clear  In  last 
month’s  issue,  but  perhaps  the  writer  of 
this  question  did  not  read  it. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  are  these:  1)  For  a  young  student, 
if  not  properly  instructed,  the  two  octave 
keys  can  become  very  confusing.  One 
Oboe  manufacturer  has  realized  this  and 
Improved  the  use  of  the  octave  keys  by 
making  them  automatic.  This  is  surely 
an  advantage  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then 
it  becomes  a  disadvantage.  The  advantage 
is  in  playing  E  (fourth  space  treble  clef) 
through  high  C  with  the  application  of 
one  octave  key.  The  disadvantage  Is  to 
the  advanced  player  who  requires  the  use 
of  higher  tones  and  flnds  the  fingerings 
quite  awkward.  The  normal  fingerings  for 
some  of  these  tones  require  the  use  of  the 
first  octave  key  Instead  of  the  second, 
which  Is  imiiossible  with  the  automatic 
unless  they  use  the  awkward  and  un¬ 
certain  fingerings. 

Also,  in  the  register  of  the  Oboe  from 
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low  C  upward  through  P  (first  space 
treble  clef)  there  is  a  harmonic  series  of 
tones  produced  by  the  use  of  the  second 
octave  key,  producing  O  just  above  the 
treble  clef  through  high  C.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  advanced  player  but  is 
impo.sslble  with  the  automatic  octave  key. 

The  latter  part  of  the  question,  why 
are  they  not  standardized?  Your  gue.s.s 
would  be  as  good  as  mine.  My  opinion  is 
this:  should  they  ever  become  standard¬ 
ized,  it  would  become  a  double  octave  key 
and  not  an  automatic.  Why?  Because  the 
automatic  has  more  disadvantages  than 
it  has  advantages,  which  you  realize  when 
you  thoroughly  understand  the  physical 
construction  of  the  Oboe. 

Question  8 :  Is  there  a  general  principle 
that  can  or  should  be  applied  to  the  Oboe 
in  maintaining  consistently  good  finger¬ 
ing? 

Answer:  Yes.  This  general  principle 
must  be  approached  from  two  angles.  1) 
We  can  definitely  give  a  proper  fingering 
for  a  scale  in  any  key.  However,  2),  we 
cannot  always  use  the  same  fingering  of 
these  tones  when  they  are  employed  as 
Intervals  as  when  they  are  fingered  In 
the  scale.  This  refers  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article ;  the  chromatic  finger¬ 
ing  of  P  In  scale  form  becomes  forked  F 
in  intervals.  This  principle  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  every  scale  or  key  in  which  we 
play. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Question  1 :  Do 
various  scales  or  keys  have  definite  finger¬ 
ings?  Yes,  they  do.  And  next  month  I 
will  try  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  all  the 
fingerings  for  scales,  and  intervals  for 
each  scale. 

(Bassoon  students,  please  have  patience 
because  we  have  a  great  deal  in  store  for 
you  too.) 

May  you  all  have  a  prosperous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  New  Tear  in  ycur  desires  and 
efforts.  So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 
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"REEDCOKOITIONER" 

“Rsedconditionar"  takas  thraa  clarinet  or  two 
saiophona  reads,  holds  them  firmly  on  a  flat 
tiastic  surfaca  so  that  tha^  ^  without  warp- 
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THE  JpuSAPHOHt 
CHAIR-sxamO 

Patent  Applied  for 

•  Supports  all  aises  and  mokaa  of  Sousa- 
phones. 

•  Adjustable  to  all  siaa  players. 

•  Ployar  sits  in  normal  and  opproTod 


•  InstruBsonl  is  kept  in  its  normal  condi¬ 
tion. 

•  Serres  as  rack  when  instrussenl  is  net 
in  use. 

•  A  must  for  beginner  or  girl  seusaphonist. 

School  Prico  $29.^  oo. 
SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 

fecket  Ske 

Can  ba  played  on  either  side.  The  rubber 
side  is  for  silent  practice,  the  composition 
side  for  tone  and  clarity  in  analysing  the 
rudiments. 

Seginners  prefer  the  composition,  because  the 
sticks  bounce  more  easily  and  the  tone  is 
crisp  and  clear.  $1.25  eo. 

PORTAIU,  COLLAPSIILE  RISERS 

For  choruses,  tends.  Orchestra.  plywood 
steel  automatic  friction  braces.  Standard 
eighteen  section  riser.  Accommodates  50-7S 

Slayers.  400%  saving  on  storage  space. 

iandard  three-step  riser  for  standing  chorus 
accommodates  IS-lt  singers. 

Also  *  Non-Collapsible  Player  t  Snare  Drum 
Stands  *  Conductor  tatons  *  Pad  Straps. 
Per  kfere  lafermoffae  Writ* 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JAe, 

and.  CbUMnifahA,  Qcfinah, 


By  C.  Wallace  Gould 
Diroctor,  D«pt.  of  Music 
Southorn  Stato  Toachon  Collaga 
Springliald,  South  Dakota 


I  have  Juat  flniahed  going  over  an  in¬ 
teresting  new  edition  of  a  book  on  march¬ 
ing  entitled  ‘The  Marching  Band”  by 
Berger-Parker  and  published  by  The 
Hoosier  Music  House  of  Bvaneville,  Indi¬ 
ana.  I  thought  that  the  Information 
contained  in  this  work  on  execution  of  the 
various  types  of  turns,  flank  movements, 
oblique  motion.  Ah 'well  as  the  information 
and  diagrams  connected  with  executing 
maneuvers  and  special  formations  was 
especially  Interesting  and  enlightening.  If 
your  marching  band  work  hw  been  caus¬ 
ing  you  trouble  or  you  are  in  search  of 
some  well  proven  new  ideas,  let  me  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  procure  and  study  a  copy 
of  this  fine  work. 

•  •  • 

Sometimes  it  is  interesting  to  analyse 
the  works  of  the  great  master  composers 
such  as  Beethoven.  Schubert,  Brahms,  etc. 
to  see  if  one  can  fathom  Just  why  such 
men  were  great  composers,  whereas  Joe 
Dokes  and  Throckmorton  P.  Sllthswltch, 
each  of  who  likes  music,  try  to  write  it, 
but  somehow  or  other  do  not  seem  to  get 
very  far  up  the  ladder  of  fame. 

If  you  will  anal.vse  some  of  the  best 
melodies  of  the  great  composers,  you  will 
often  be  surprised  to  And  that  these  are 
often  rhythmically  and  melodically  sim¬ 
ple.  Yet,  when  Joe  Dokes  turns  out  a 
tune,  either  as  a  result  of  his  own  think¬ 
ing,  or  as  a  result  of  using  one  of  many 
tune  machines  that  I  see  advertised  from 
time  to  time  and  guaranteed  to  compose 
music  for  the  user,  somehow  or  other  the 
result  rarely  stirs  up  the  furor  in  musical 
circles  that  a  new  composition  by  a  rein¬ 
carnated  Beethoven  probably  would  stir 
up. 

However,  I  wonder  if  the  fault  Is  always 
entirely  on  the  sijle  of  Joe's  melody? 
Along  this  line,  I  have  noticed  that  when 
I  give  a  group  of  students  in  a  harmony 
class  a  certain  melody  to  harmonise,  I 
usually  get  all  sorts  of  solutions  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  quality.  In  fact  I  can  give 
them  flne  melodies  by  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
etc.  and  yet  the  harmonisation  that  my 
students  put  to  these  would  improbably 
be  acceptable  to  the  original  composer. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  shouldn’t  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  harmony  class  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  even  the  primary  triads  be 
able  to  make  Just  as  good  harmonisations 
as  the  original  composer  of  the  melody 
made?  I  have  found  as  the  result  of 
much  harmonic  analysis  of  the  works  of 
many  of  the  great  masters  that  their 
harmonisation  are  very  frequently  simple 
as  to  the  vocabulary  of  chords  employed. 
Take  the  slow  or  Andante  movement  of 
the  famous  Fifth  Symphony  by  Beethoven. 
Here  the  composer  uses  almost  entirely  a 
vocabularly  of  primary  triads  with  a  few 
dominant  seventh  chords  tossed  in  now 
and  then. 

Interestingly  enough  the  melody  of  the 
above  cited  example  from  the  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony  is  likewise  basically  simple,  both 


as  to  variety  of  tones  used  and  rhythmic 
patterns  employed.  'Why  then,  can't  we 
all  be  great  masters  like  Beethoven? 
What  is  it  that  we  lack  that  Beethoven 
had? 

The  answer,  of  course,  on  tiie  part  ot 
most  of  Us  would  be  the  elements  of  in¬ 
spiration.  Most  of  us  would  be  apt  to 
dismiss  the  matter  by  saying  that  Beetho¬ 
ven  was  a  genius  (an  evident  fact)  and 
was  inspired  when  he  sat  down  to  com¬ 
pose.  Perhaps  he  had  a  better  telephone 
connection  to  the  source  of  all  inspiration 
than  we  have.  At  any  rate  many  of  ue 
would  say  that  he  had  something  we  lack, 


Wbee  wssltioni  boy  ttrlsg  lostrsaissti.  Hwy 
speed  all  kieds  of  meesy  te  obtain  the  sees 
with  the  very  fleest  teeel  qeaMty. 

PUASI  don't  t^l  ynnr  Ann  Initrnniint  by 
nsing  IniltoHnn  twkat;  nostoly,  ef  metal  or 
etber  cheap  moteriab. 

Only  6UT  and  6UT  WOUND  strings  hove  the 
snollty  tn  brtna  ont  to  Hs  fell  meesnrn  oN 
Nm  hsantWnI  tone  yenr  Instrnment  belds. 
Tn  get  these  tinest  strings— leek  for  and  In¬ 
sist  on  the  follewing  trade  names.  They  are 
feeranteed. 

LA  itLLA  NU-TONI 

LA  PKimiTA  SWtITONE 

CRimiON  tIOINA 

E.  &  O.  MARI.  INC. 

3S4I1  23rd  Ave.,  Leaf  Island  City  i.  N.  Y. 


TO  IMPROVE  PERFORMANCE 


FRANZ  Electrk 
WwHHeot  □  111,7$ 


FRANZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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somethiiiK  we  cannot  understand,  and 
then  let  it  go  at  that. 

But  I  wonder  If  we  are  not  inclined  to 
let  it  go  at  that  with  an  insufficient  and 
short  sighted  analysis  of  the  situation. 

{Perhaps  we  could  accomplish  more  our¬ 
selves  in  the  direction  of  composing  im¬ 
mortal  masterpieces  if  we  would  only 
scrutinise  our  own  thought  processes  more 
carefully  or  rather  utilise  our  own  think¬ 
ing  to  a  far  greater  degree,  following  the 
information  provided  to  us  by  some  of  the 
line  analytical  books  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  thought  processes  of  some 
^  af  the  great  men  of  genius,  such  as 
!  Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  Raphael,  etc. 
Someone  has  defined  genius  as  the 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  It  is 
well  known  in  regards  to  Thomas  A.  Eldi- 
I  son  that  he  rarely  gave  up  in  his  work 
'  of  research,  once  he  had  what  he  con- 
!  sidered  a  good  idea,  until  he  had  explored 
every  possible  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
I  problem.  Elven  then  he  rarely  gave  up 
if  he  found  himself  on  the  wrong  track, 
but  rather  he  started  anew,  again  and 
again  if  necessary,  until  at  last  he  was 
convinced  he  was  on  the  right  track.  In 
I  other  words,  Bdison  had  the  infinite  ca- 
i  parity  for  taking  pains  and  was  probably 
^  the  genius  he  was  largely  because  of  this 
tenacity  and  attitude  of  persistence. 

Not  Infrequently  in  a  harmony  or  coun- 

I'  terpoint  class  I  have  had  students  present 
me  with  an  original  passage  that  they 
had  worked  out  that  I  would  consider  to 
be  a  fine  piece  of  inspired  writing.  Pos¬ 
sibly  ail  that  was  still  needed  was  for 
further  revision  or  the  willingness  to  make 
a  few  changes  here  and  there  so  as  to  im¬ 
prove  the  rhythm  of  the  passage  or  pos¬ 
sibly  make  it  more  concise  in  statement 
with  all  surplus  notes  eliminated.  It  is 
here,  however,  that  I  have  most  often 
found  that  students  fall  down  on  the  Job. 
They  are  rarely  willing  to  go  back  and 
make  all  the  changes  and  then  re-write 
again  and  again  ae  they  must  do  if  they 
hope  to  lift  their  workmanship  above  the 
commonplace  up  to  the  level  of  the  su¬ 
perior. 

I  suppose  that  many  of  us  as  teachers 
have  had  the  same  experience  with  stu- 

I  dents.  When  asked  to  turn  in  a  written 
assignment,  they  very  often  turn  in  the 
first  form  or  draft  of  their  work  and  hope 
to  get  by  thus.  They  seem  to  think  that 
they  are  fooling  us  when  actually  all  that 
they  are  doing  is  to  fool  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  thereby  learning  the 
profitable  lesson  of  the  advantages  of 
careful  revision. 

Sometimes  when  I  analyse  the  work¬ 
manship  of  such  composers  as  Joe  Dokes 
and  Throckmorton  P.  Slithswltch,  I  am 
amased  to  find  some  very  fine  ideas  in 
embryo.  Unfortunately,  this  is  often  the 
only  state  that  they  are  in.  In  other 
words,  with  the  right  amount  of  thought¬ 
ful  revision  these  Ideas  could  have  been 
eipanded,  developed,  improved,  and  made 
many  many  times  better.  Joe  and  Throck¬ 
morton  both  fell  down  on  the  Job  because 
of  certain  lasy  tendencies  in  their  makeup. 

Though  some  of  us  who  claim  to  like 
only  long-haired  music  might  be  unwilling 
to  try  to  see  anytiting  good  in  some  of  the 

I  Popular  and  hit  tunes  of  the  day,  the  fact 
remains  that  some  of  these  tunes  have 
real  elements  of  greatness  Inherent  In 
them.  Perhaps  their  chief  weakness  is  an 
over  strong  tendency  towards  a  monoto¬ 
nous  rhythm.  Or  perhaps  the  trouble  is 
that  the  harmonisation  has  not  been  made 
•ufflciently  varied.  Or  even  perhaps  the 
tUfllculty  is  that  the  melody  does  not 
•ufflciently  utilise  the  devices  of  coherence 
nnd  emphasis.  In  other  words  melodically 


there  is  too  much  of  a  sameness  where  a 
little  revision  might  have  varied  little 
phrases  now  and  then  and  thus  made  the 
product  more  vital  and  interesting  to  the 
trained  ear. 

The  difference  between  a  Beethoven  or 
Schubert  melody  and  that  of  Joe  Doke.s 
may  be  only  a  slight  one  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  falling  on  the  side  of  the  man 
who  had  sufficient  energy  and  etick-to  it- 
tiveness  to  make  a  few  more  revisions  and 
spend  a  little  more  time  and  thereby 


achieve  a  better  product. 

Many  of  us  possess  certain  aspects  of 
greatness  in  one  form  or  another  within 
us.  Probably  the  chief  difference  in  most 
cases  between  those  who  arrive  at  the 
top  with  their  ability  and  those  who  stop 
part  way  up  with  the  ability  they  have  is 
in  the  degree  of  willingness  to  work.  The 
ability  is  there  but  the  willingness  to  work 
to  perfect  one's  talent  needs  to  be  more 
carefully  pursued. 

See  you  next  month  1 
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INSTRUMENT  OILS 

'^Better  than  ever^' 


More  than  fifty  years  of  continuing  research 
in  band  instrument  lubricants  stand  behind 
this  HOLTON  New-Formula  Instrument  Oil. 
It  has  proven  its  superiority  through  over  six 
months  market  testing. 

Here’s  why  the  new  Holton  Oil  can  offer  you 
greater  protection  to  your  instruments. 

•  Greater  Adherence  —  Spreads  faster,  clings  better 
to  highly  polished  valves  and  slides, 
e  Improved  Cleaning  —  Helps  dissolve  and  flush 
away  corrosion  and  dirt, 
e  Longer  Lasting  —  Sturdier  ’’body"  retards 
vaporizing. 

e  Better  Lubrication  —  Non-drying  protective  film 
prevents  metal  to  metal  contact,  r^uces  friction, 
e  Clean,  pleasant  odor,  uniform  consistency, 
e  Choice  of  Applicators  —  Handy  Swab  (2Sc)  or 
Oil  Resistant  Dropper  (30c). 


_ -  -  - 

today  at  your  Holton  Dealer — for  better 
instrument  protection  and  easier  action. 

Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 


336  N.  Church  Street 
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The  Band  that  Reviews  Your  Music  Stopped  the 
Show  at  the  Big  Mid-West  Ciinic  in  Chicago 
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Th«  VanderCook  School  of  Music  Band,  which  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Richard  Brittain,  played  for  a  packed  house  on 
Friday  evening  after  the  first  full  day  of  the  clinic  session.  To  the  podium  came  also  H.  E.  Nutt,  director  of  the  school,  who 
conducted  several  numbers  under  the  exacting  routine  of  having  the  director's  score  projected  on  the  huge  silver  screen  so 
that  visiting  directors  could  watch  the  developing  interpretation.  This  unique  device  was  originated  by  the  Mid-West  Band 
Clinic  some  years  ago,  and  has  become  standard  equipment  with  all  band  performances  during  the  three-day  convention. 
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By  Richard  Brittain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 
Chicago 


E.  Easy.  M.  Medium.  D.  Difficult. 

DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURATION 
(finale) — (M)  Richard  Strauss — Arr. 
A.  A.  Harding.  Mr.  Harding  has  re¬ 
leased  to  the  public  one  of  the  manu¬ 
script  numbers  used  by  the  University 
of  Iliinois  Bands  during  his  long  and 
successful  career  there.  The  number 
is  very  simple  technically  but  difficult 
from  the  artistic  standpoint.  Shading 
and  good  sustainment  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  making  this  number  go  weli. 
The  music  is  intense  to  say  the  least 
and  will  be  a  number  welcomed  by  mu¬ 
sicians  the  world  over.  Good  instru¬ 
mentation  will  help  in  getting  proper 
tonal  effects  however  cross  cueing  is 
good  throughout  the  score  should  cer¬ 
tain  instruments  be  lacking.  A  fuli 
score  is  included  in  the  arrangement 
for  the  convenience  of  the  conductor. 
Puh—Kjos  FI  Bd  S6.00  Sym  Bd  fS.OO 


DEEP  IN  THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS 
—  (ME) — Arr.  Paul  Yoder.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  a  crowd  pleaser  from  the 
word  "go".  Hand  clapping  by  the  band 
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md  audience  helps  make  this  quick 
itep  saiection  a  program  hit.  A  tempo 
change  from  a  2/4  to  a  “sock”  4/4 
rhythm  chorus  adds  to  the  pieasure  of 
this  type  of  a  number.  Pub — Southern 
Music  Co.  FI  Bd  $1.23 

TWO  ETUDES — (M) — Adapted  and 
trranged  by  C.  P.  Lillya.  Two  repre¬ 
sentative  etudes  are  offered  in  the 
present  arrangement:  the  first,  a  sort 
of  “perpetual  motion”,  is  a  setting  of 
the  Rose’  Etude  #30  for  the  clarinet 
section  in  unison  with  band  back¬ 
ground;  the  second,  expioiting  a  va¬ 
riety  of  styles,  is  based  on  Arban’s 
Characteristic  Study  #11,  and  features 
the  cornets  and  trumpets  in  unison. 
Although  both  excerpts  are  short  their 
successful  execution  requires  consider¬ 
able  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  per¬ 
formers.  When  taken  at  a  brilliant 
tempo  the  “Two  Instrumental  Etudes” 
make  excellent  pieces  for  developing 
and  demonstrating  the  virtuosity  of 
the  bands  clarinet  and  cornet  section. 
Pub  C.  F.  FI  Bd  $i.50  8ym  Bd  $7.00 

WINTER  SUNSHINE— (MD)— 
Oeorge  Melachrino — Transcribed  by 
Philip  J.  Lang.  This  is  strictly  a  pro¬ 
gram  type  number  that  races  along 
and  literally  glitters  with  tonal  color 
and  crisp  rhythm.  The  selection  will 
require  good  woodwinds  as  there  is 
plenty  of  staccato  and  key  changes. 
The  number  is  in  five  flats  and  two 
flats  concert.  Try  this  dainty  piece  of 
music  for  the  development  of  light, 
quick  playing  in  the  woodwind  sec¬ 
tion.  Pub— Mills  FI  Bd  $.3.00  Sym  Bd 
$5.00 

THEMES  FROM  CAPRICCIO  ES- 
PAGNOL —  (MD)  — Rimsky-Korsakoff 
arr.  C.  W.  Jonson.  Many  bands  will 
probably  use  this  well  known  work  as 
a  contest  project  and  well  that  they 
should  in  that  there  are  many  prob¬ 
lems  well  worth  working  out  and  it  will 
also  acquaint  the  young  musician  with 
a  better  type  of  music  in  an  abbreviated 
form.  The  opening  “Alborado”  theme 
U  boisterous  with  a  following  relaxed 
tempo  introducing  the  “Variations” 
which  is  to  be  played  well  sustained, 
broad  and  flowing.  The  “Fanefare” 
portrays  a  dramatic  gypsy  scene  with 
its  revery  and  contrasting  moods  and 
is  followed  by  the  savage  “Gypsy 
Song"  which  leads  into  the  "Alborado” 
theme  which  closes  the  selection.  Pub. 
Belwin  FI  Bd  $6.00  Sym  Bd  $7.50 

WHEN  THE  SAINTS  GO  MARCH¬ 
ING  IN— (E)  Harold  Walters.  A  Dix¬ 
ieland  March  that  will  be  a  hit  in  con¬ 
cert  or  on  parade.  The  number  is  quite 
easy  but  full  of  rhythm  and  drive. 
I  There  are  several  glissandos  for  most 
every  section  but  none  of  the  parts 
are  more  difficult  than  quarters  and 
eighths  in  a  cut  time  march  tempo.  All 
will  enjoy  this  rhythm  tune.  Pub.  Ru- 
hank  FI  Bd  $1.23 


New  Uniforms  Make 
Bands  Better,  Parents  Prouder 

Buy  from  the  Reliable  Concerns 
Advertised  on  these  and  following  Pages 


CRADDOCK  UNIFOI^MS 


Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  band^choose  Craddock  Uniforms 
because  they  are  "tops”  in  style,  design. 


Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


-chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 


appearance,  fit,  and 

workmanship. 

All 

factors 

considered. 

Craddock  uniforms 

cost  less 

per  year  to  own — afford  greater 

personal 

pride  and 

satisfaction. 

Buy 

January,  1 95 1 
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^StanburyYEAR’°YEAR 
.  FITTING  SYSTEM 


•  Conveniently  tailored  uniforma 
that  fit  each  years’  band 
group  without  expensive  alter¬ 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  designed  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  and  tai¬ 
loring  sized  and  fit  by  our 
exclusive  YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  and  easier  re¬ 
fitting  year  after  year. 

•  LOWER  COST  per  year  of  wear. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


Don't  Miss  Leamiag  Abovf 


Gives  You  Better 

BAND 
UNIFORMS. 


This  tovoivtionory  New  Improvement 

Before  ordering  new  or  replacement  uniforms  for 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  of  the 
Stanbury  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  convention¬ 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  your 
band  each  succeedirtg  year  without  loss  of  style, 
beauty,  and  without  expensive  alteratiorts. 


AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  next  order. 


We  Aref 


Due  to  increoaetf  bvai- 
•  -  new  we  kove  moved  to 

®rOWiHQ  *  larger  quortere  .  .  . 
lhafe  proof  that  our  Year  to  Year  Fhtiog 
Syetem,  smart  styling  and  quality  work- 
monship  are  becoming  more  popular. 


NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

720  Delowore  SI..  KANSAS  CUV  6,MO! 


UMFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

and 

ORCHESTRAS 


Toll  os  whcrt  yoo  kovo  In 
mind,  and  we  wID  Mbmit 
nl  necoMory  akofdioc. 


MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC. 

Ow  Wtk  Vaar 
HaraM  J.  D'Aaaaaa.  Praa. 
Dept.  O,  425  S.  State  Street 
Ckkogo  5,  IIHaioe 


ir«  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 


Made  to  Order 
Unifortnt  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTnONE  IROS.  MFG.  CO 
msfOBMa.  cmmi  2,0111 


(ludio--UiAuaI  Oidd  io  Jthe 
Jiutchinq  o§  lltudk 

Cdncatlonal  Fllme  and  Recording*  Rovlowod 
ly  Robert  F.  Frooload 

GroemHeld  VMage,  idison  Institute,  Dearborn,  Mkkigan 


New  ideas  to  advance  muaic  are  usually 
welcomed  by  all  music  teachers  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Ideas  to  be  used  in 
parent  teacher  groups,  music  study  clubs, 
band  parent  or  booster  clubs  or  in  the 
music  classroom.  In  most  schools  and 
communities  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  ‘‘Selling"  the  School 
and  Community  Music  Program.  The 
American  Music  Conference,  S32  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  prepared 
two  aids  that  have  proven  very  helpful 
and  valuable  in  the  program  of  advancing 
and  promoting  aausic.  L>isted  below  are 
two  technicolor  slidefllms  recommended  for 
use  in  schools  and  community  groups. 
Each  listing  contains  one  technicolor  film¬ 
strip  and  one  fifteen  inch  transcription 
disc  with  booklets  and  guides  to  the  films 
and  performances. 


★ 

itVSIC  CONFERENCE:  You  Com  Make 
Music.  A  sound  Plm-strip  in  color.  One 
/l/feeN-fncb  transcription  speed  disc  tcith 
film  strip.  Loaned  free  on  request.  Teach¬ 
er’s  Guide  and  other  literature  available. 

The  film  depicts  four  children  who  are 
enjoying  themselves  playing  toy  Instru¬ 
ments  in  Peter's  home  when  his  father 
comes  in  with  an  album  of  records,  a  gift 
to  Peter’s  mother.  The  children  gather 
around  as  the  mother  shows  that  the  al¬ 
bum  is  a  recording  of  the  Nutcracker 
Suite  by  Tsohalkowsky.  After  they  listen 
to  the  Dance  of  the  Flutes,  they  talk 
about  the  differences  between  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  their  own  play  or¬ 
chestra.  They  then  visit  their  grade  school 
orchestra,  band  and  chorus.  They  hear  the 
orchestra  play  and  soon  they  Join  instru¬ 
mental  classes.  The  picture  closes  with 
the  four  children.  In  their  own  "real” 
orchestra  playing  March  Militaire. 

The  pictures  were  taken  at  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  Wilmette,  Illinois,  and 
.students  of  that  school  (rased  for  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  played  Hhe  musk-.  Arlan  Li. 
Delander,  supervisor  of  music  directed 
the  music.  The  clarinet,  cornet,  violin  and 
piano  were  chosen  because  they  are  basic 
to  the  ensemble  and  are  most  frequently 
chosen  by  parents  and  children  to  study. 
Discussions  about  other  instruments  may 
be  injected  since  sound  is  produced  by 
each  family  or  instruments  In  basically 
the  same  way. 

MUSIC  CONFERENCE :  Movitia  Ahead 
With  Music.  A  sound  film-strip  in  color. 
One  fifteen  inch  transcription  speed  disc. 
Loaned  free  on,  request  from  The  Ameri¬ 
ca  m  Music  Conference. 

This  is  a  sound  film-strip  photographed 
in  beautiful  kodachrome.  It  tells  the  story 
of  music’s  benefits  and  demonstrates  how 
these  benefits  can  be  secured  by  every 
community.  It  answers  many  questions 
such  as:  Is  there  time  for  music?  How 
much  will  it  cost?  Then,  what  do  we  do 
first?  It  points  out  how  music  is  instinc¬ 
tive  and  natural  to  a  child ;  music  makes 
for  a  fuller  life  for  those  who  have  learned 
how  to  express  their  own  moods  by  mak¬ 


ing  their  own  music ;  and  training  in 
music  opens  the  doors  to  a  lifetime  of 
richer  enjoyment  Several  guide  books 
are  available  with  the  kit.  The  main  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  two  above  sound  slide-films, 
is  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  machine  to 
play  the  fifteen  inch  transcription  disc. 

★ 

BRAND :  AmericoM  Almanoc,  January. 
The  Gene  Lowell  Chorus.  Compiled  by 
Oscar  Brand.  One  non-breakable  Perma- 
disc  10*  record.  Young  Peoples’  record 
#430  (78  rpm). 

This  record  will  be  of  value  to  the  his¬ 
tory  teacher  as  well  as  the  teacher  of 
music.  The  record  begins  with  the  chorus 
singing  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  by  Robert 
Burns  and  is  followed  by  a  sketch  about 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  New  Years 
resolutions.  (Pretty  Little  Miss).  This  Is 
followed  by  songs  from  the  period  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 
Stephen  Foster's  "Oh  Susanna”  is  then 
sung,  followed  by  music  telling  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Michi¬ 
gan  becoming  a  state.  In  the  narration 
the  dates  and  historic  meanings  are  given. 


'  eoi»w»  V 

2143  LINCOLN  AYE..  DEFT.  S,  CHICAGO  14,  ILL 


LOOK  SHARPER  ^ 
IN  FINE  QUALITY 
M-L  UNIFORMS 


Bondi  ^oott  ihorper  .  . 
ond  they  ore  sharper 
in  M-L  designed 
uniforms.  Your  bond 


the  times  when  fitted 
Out  by  M*L  Oet  the 


appearance,  work* 
monstTip  ond  f i L  — 
start  off  by  getting 
copy  of  our  full* 
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tIOOBB :  The  Hunters  Horn.  Written  bp 
Douglas  Moore,  narrated  by  Albert  Orobe 
snd  orchestra  conducted  by  Prof.  Moore. 
One  non-breakable  Permadisc  10*  record. 
Young  Peoples’  Record  #421  (78  rpm). 

The  early  uses  of  the  hunting  horn  are 
demonstrated.  Then  it  is  explained  how 
musicians  and  composers  started  to  use 
the  "hom”  In  serious  music.  An  excerpt 
from  the  opera  “Siegfried”  Ly  Richard 
Wagner,  playing  the  theme  representing 
the  song  of  the  forest  This  is  followed 
by  a  von  Weber  hom  theme.  The  dlfll- 
cult  parts  played  by  the  French  Horn  is 
next  shown  in  the  playing  of  a  passage 
for  three  horns  by  Beethoven.  To  prove 
the  Horn  can  be  funny,  using  a  wide 
range,  an  excerpt  from  Richard  Strauss’ 
Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks  is 
played.  Next  the  horn  is  heard  with  a 
mute,  sounding  like  trouble  ahead.  A 
theme  representing  sleep  is  then  played 
from  Mendelssohn.  The  important  place 
in  music  that  the  French  Horn  plays  is 
mentioned  by  the  narrator.  Recommended 
for  elementary  and  Junior  high  school. 
Surface  good. 


Built  on 

Quality — Servict 
Reputation 
for  oyer  90  ye 


SchoolljM  Bands 

Smart  Styling  S^^rior  Quality 

WRITE  TODAWFOR  INFORMATION 
ADVISE  WHOO^^VOLORS 


Mfrifa  for  catalogue  No.  90 
and  specify  cofers  desired 


FORI 

iHOOj 


GE0R6E  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

tiace  1M0 

132  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia  4.  Pa, 
Dept.  S.M. 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


Hr.ydn :  Let’s  Listen  to  Haydn.  John  Till¬ 
man  narrator  and  the  Viennese  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducted  by  several  conduc¬ 
tors.  One  10"  long-play  record.  Haydn 
S  ociety  Cl.  13.86. 

This  record  prepared  for  children  con- 
tal.''s  excerpts  from  Symphonies  Nos.  6, 
11,  39,  82  and  85.  Also  German  Dances 
Nos.  1  to  12.  The  full  length  symphonic 
Haydn  works  are  now  available  in  the 
Societys  catalogue.  ’The  narration,  written 
by  Cornelia  Megis  is  quite  fitting  and  not 
too  technical  for  children.  The  record 
will  be  most  useful  in  the  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  or  history  of  music  class  (also  in 
the  home).  The  main  criticism  Is  that  the 
symphonies  chosen  to  be  represented  are 
not  too  familiar.  Record  and  surfaces 
good. 


"At  the  Nation's  Shrine" 

Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’s  leading 
colleges  and  universities  and  at  tbe  same  time 
a  commission  in  the  Armed 


vrs/C  FOR  THE  FLUTE.  Wtlitam  Kin¬ 
caid,  flute  and  Vladimir  Sokolov,  piano, 
five  12'  records,  Columbia  961  (78  rpm) 
or  one  long-play  record  Columbia  ML- 
4119,  $4.85. 

This  album  will  be  most  welcomed  as  a 
line  example  of  the  flute  tone  and  the  flute 
repertoire.  William  Kincaid  Is  the  first 
flutist  with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  contents  Includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Marcello:  Sonata  in  F  major  for 
Piute  and  Bass;  Hindemith:  Sonata  for 
Flute  and  Piano ;  Saint-Saens :  Airs  de 
Ballet ;  Caplet :  Reverie  A  Petite  Valse : 
Henry  Dutilleux:  Sonatina  for  Flute  and 
Plano.  The  long-play  record  has  in  addi¬ 
tion  Debussys  Sprinx  for  unaccompanied 
flute.  This  is  the  first  recording  of  the 
Dutilleux  Sonatina.  Surfaces  good. 
JOHANN  STRAUBS:  "Die  Fledermaus”. 
Clemens  Krauss  conducting  the  Vienna 
State  Opera  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  with 
Hilde  Oueden,  Anton  Dermota,  Julius  Pat- 
:sk,  ft  Wilma  Lipp.  Two  long-play  Lon¬ 
don  records  (complete  opera)  $12.00. 

The  long-play  era  has  produced  more 
complete  opera  recordings  than  we  ever 
dreamed  of  before.  This  recording  of  the 
"Bat”  is  a  great  high-light  in  the  field 
of  opera  recording.  Eighty-nine  minutes 
of  beautiful  music  and  not  a  dull  moment. 
As  the  Mertopolitan  Opera  Company  of 
New  York  mal(,e  plans  for  a  new  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Die  Fledermaus"  this  recording 
Is  very  timely.  Great  Artistry  is  shown  in 
this  recording.  The  balance  Is  excellent 
xnd  fidelity  of  sound  the  best  yet.  The 
recording  and  performance  are  first  rate 
and  highly  recommended. 


r  Q  O  r  trainod  to  qualify  for 

V  1 1  !■  Iw  V  Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 

I  L  ages  12-20;  personsdia^  instruction  in  Resuling  ai^ 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  suid  intramural 
athletic  progrsun  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  bospitaL  Motorixed  strtillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  bsmd, 
sensor  division  ROTC.  CsUalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Sevsral  Bond  tcholarthips  ovailobl*  annually  to  young  musiciant  with  advanced  muticol 
training.  For  further  details,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Buying 


At  The  Nation's  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Milita^  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  ccmccrts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  forge  MSHary  Academy,  Box  SM,  WAYNt,  fA, 


TEACH  IN  CHICAGO 

Bssmbiatlons  for  Teachers  of  Vocal  Music  In  the 
Chlcaco  Public  High  Schoob  vlil  be  heid  April  13. 
1951.  Cloalng  date  for  flilns  formsl  appllcattoo  forms 
snd  requirod  crodentlals  Is  April  9,  1951. 

For  Informstlon  sppb  to 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Bond's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  IL 


Chltate  I,  llllasit 
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The  Sandpoint  Story 


Sandpoint't  Marchin9  Drums  ar«  In  daily  rahaartal. 


ned  year-around  program.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Recreation  Board  and  Hilli- 
goss  cooperated  to  include  beginners’ 
musical  instruction,  twirling  instruc¬ 
tion  for  grade  school  girls,  and  a 
series  of  six  summer’s  eve  park  con¬ 
certs  by  the  A  Band. 

Now,  Sandpoint  High  School’s  Band 


is  an  attraction  in  itself.  It  was  the 
guest  band  at  the  Kiwanis  Interna¬ 
tional  dedication  of  a  peace-marker  on 
the  U.  S.-Canadian  line  at  Nelway, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  featured 
band  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Kiwanis 
Club  convention  in  Spokane,  where 
one  of  its  concerts  was  broadcast.  This 
fall,  it  provided  half-time  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  University  of  Idaho-Uni- 
versity  of  Montana  football  game  at 
Moscow. 

Events  scheduled  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  include  the  annual  Pop’s 
concert  of  "whistlin’  and  toe-tappin’ 
tunes’’;  a  trip  to  the  North  Idaho  Mu¬ 
sic  Festival  at  Lewiston,  and  a  guest 
appearance  on  Spokane’s  new  Me¬ 
morial  Stadium  field  during  that  city’s 
famed  Lilac  Festival. 

Yes,  Hilligoss  may  not  be  much 
when  it  comes  to  catching  big  fish,  but 
he’s  right  there  when  it  comes  to  get¬ 
ting  the  kids  to  make  with  the  music! 


The  Big  Mid- West  Clinic  w? 


that  has  received  first  place  in  every  State 
Contest  in  which  it  has  entered  as  far 
back  as  anyone  can  remember,  gave  one 
of  the  most  memorable  performances  of 
the  entire  clinic.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  a  chorus  has  been  invited  to  sins 
at  the  national  convention  and  directors 
afrreed  that  no  finer  choice  could  possibly 
have  been  made. 

Saturday  Luncheon 

Beginning  promptly  at  12  o’clock  noon, 
nearly  300  directors  gathered  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Bal  Tabarln  Room  of  the  Sherman 
Hotel  for  the  Grand  Finale  Luncheon.  Af¬ 
ter  a  delicious  roast  beef  dinner  with  all 
the  trimmings  the  directors  were  ready 
to  see,  hear,  and  learn  more.  Their  high¬ 
est  expectations  were  more  than  realized 
when  the  talented  Carol  Edwards  of  I.a 
Salle,  Illinois,  presented  a  flawless  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  dlfflcult  Brandt’s  Concerto  on 
her  cornet.  Carol  is  a  senior  in  High 
School  and  plays  solo  cornet  in  the  band. 
Her  teacher  is  her  father,  the  well-known 
Austyn  R.  Edwards. 

Ray  Dvorak 

For  two  years  every  band  director  has 
missed  Ray  Dvorak  tremendously  at  the 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinics.  It  was 


“great’’  to  have  him  hack  again  this  year 
after  his  forced  vacation,  to  be  the  guid¬ 
ing  hand  of  every  major  event  After 
Ray  had  given  his  address  at  the  Grand 
Finale  Luncheon,  e^ery  director  in  the 
Bal  Tabarin  stood  and  cheered  with  hand 
and  heart.  Many  a  tear  rolled  down  the 
cheek  of  young  and  old  as  they  cheered 
a  Gentleman  and  Master  Musician  who 
had  fought  such  a  valiant  fight  and  won, 
and  had  again  emerged  the  greatest  of 
them  ail, 

Hovey  and  Smith 

The  three-day  convention  came  to  a 
close  with  two  of  our  most  vital  clinics. 
Nilo  Hovey,  an  authority  on  the  clarinet, 
outlined  a  complete  plan  of  procedure 
that  would  improve  any  clarinet  section 
in  the  public  schools.  Leonard  Smith  out¬ 
lined  his  complete  plan  for  comet  and 
trumpet  playing  in  the  public  schools,  and 
demonstrated  every  point  beautifully  on 
his  instrument.  For  both  clinics,  pencils 
were  going  double  speed,  noting  each  and 
every  valuable  suggestion.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  clinics,  directors  flocked  to 
both  clinicians  seeking  still  more  answers 
to  their  particular  problems.  They  were 
not  disappointed. 


These  Sandpoint  hiah  school  oirls 
have  reason  to  be  climbing  ladders, 
tor  they  are  rated  "tops"  in  northern 
Idaho  for  their  team  twirling.  At 
right,  is  Geraldine  Farrar,  drum  ma¬ 
jor.  Standing  atop  the  drum  is  little 
Marilyn  Breinich,  twirlar  mascot. 


The  Mid-West  Ends 

The  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 
closed  its  three-day  convention  at  2 :45. 
As  the  hundreds  of  directors  and  music 
educators  joined  hands,  the  Bal  Tabarin 
rang  with  the  joyous  singing  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne.  And  thus  another  successful  clinic 
ended  with  the  parting  words  from  the 
Speaker’s  Table:  “A  Verp  Merry  Chrittmeu 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  and  Ood  Bleu 
You,  Every  One.” 


What  They  Say 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  com¬ 
ments  made  by  the  enthusiastic  directors 
who  attended  the  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  December 
15,  16.  17. 

David  Hughes  of  the  Jordon  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
"Congratulations  on  a  balanced  clinic  — 
Band,  Strings,  Choir.  If  you  want  to  see 
the  progressive  Music  EMucators  of  the 
United  States  and  get  an  inspiration,  the 
Mid-West  is  the  place  to  be.’’ 

Merle  J.  Isaac,  Chicago  Grade  School 
Principal:  “There  are  clinics  and  clinics, 
but,  for  school  band  directors,  the  Mid¬ 
west  Clinic  is  truly  the  most  practical, 
the  most  helpful,  and  the  moat  essential 
for  successful  teaching." 

O.  W.  Patrick,  Springfield,  Illinois:  “At 
my  table  during  the  banquet  in  the  Bal 
Tabarin  Room  the  concerted  reaction  to 
this  year’s  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  was 
’Tremendous’.’’  (Richardson,  Houts, 
Houseknecht,  Labella,  Hamby,  Rungs, 
Best,  Shoul,  Wymann,  Patrick.) 

Harold  Bachman,  Director  of  Bands. 
University  of  Florida,  and  President  of  the 
American  Bandmasters’  Association:  "In 
as  much  as  I  conducted  the  first  Vander- 
Cook  School  Clinic,  from  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  Mid-West  (Tlinic  grew,  I  was  naturally 
pleased  with  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  affair.  Both  in  size  of  attendance  and 
in  the  scope  of  the  work  cowered  the  Mid- 
West  Clinic  has  grown  far  beyond  the 
fondest  dreams  of  its  founders.  It  Is  ex¬ 
pertly  managed  and  every  hour  of  the 
three  days  was  filled  with  informative  and 
inspirational  events. 
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Cheaper  Than 
Binding  Your  Own 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


KEEP  YOUR  INSTRUMENTS  in  Tip-Top 
ikapel  Adjustments  nuide,  repairs  and  rennish- 
ag  or  reconditioned  like  new.  Our  repairmen 
ire  skilled  mechanics  at  restoring  all  kind  of 
nstruments,  regardless  of  condition.  Write  for 
price  list  on  repairs,  new  and  reconditioned  in- 
lUnments.  Southeastern  Music  Co.,  289  Peach¬ 
tree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CONN  SOUSAPHONE  $250.00  —  Conn  B  B 
Upright  Bass  $125.00  —  Conn  single  French 
Horn  $135.00  —  Vega  Double  French  Horn 
1165.00  —  American  Standard  Baritone  $95.00  — 
Lots  of  good  standard  make  cornets,  trombones, 
dvinets  at  bargain  prices.  New  comets  and 
ebonite  clarinets  at  $75.00.  Save  money  with  us. 
Let  us  know  what  you  need.  Repairing  of  all 
■struments  from  piccolo  to  sousaphones.  Most 
complete  repair  shop  in  Elkhart.  Free  estimates 
on  all  your  repairs.  Musician’s  Supply  &  Repair 
Co.,  1030  S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  2  brand-new  Cabart  Bassoons. 
Xever  been  used.  Price.  ^25.00  each.  By  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp.  Write  Lyman  A.  Starr, 
Band  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urhana, 
Illinois. 

AT  A.  J.  (BILL)  JOHNSON  Musical  Instru- 
■ent  Exchange  at  46  Division  Ave.  i^uth.  Grand 
.  tapids.  Michigan.  We  buy  —  sell  —  trade  in 
I  band  and  orchestra  instruments  in  all  makes  — 

I  priced  to  fit  every  budget.  We  also  repair — sil- 
»er  plate  and  re-lacquer.  Cash  discount  or  rental 
trial  plan  available.  Write  to  us  for  details  and 
lave.  46  Division  Ave.  South,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  of  guaranteed  rebuilt 
and  new  band  and  orchestra  instruments  at  prices 
ichools  and  students  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
Meyer’s  Rmtal  Plan,  School  Budget  Plans  and 
iree  educational  aids  will  help  you  organize  your 
ba^  sooner.  Write  for  detaib  today.  Newest 
Winter  Meyer’s  illustrated  bargain  catalog  now 
available.  Write  for  your  copy.  Shipments  any- 
vhere  on  10  days’  approval.  Highest  Cash  or 
Trade-in  Allowances  tor  Your  Old  and  Surplus 
Instruments.  We  p>ay  Transptortation  Charges. 
Send  Us  Your  Instruments  Today  or  Write. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan 
.Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

FOR  SALE:  C.  G.  Conn  Piccolo  D|p,  metal 
(65.00;  C.  G.  Conn  baritone  saxophone,  silver 
plated  $135.00;  King  trombone,  silver  plated 
(58.00;  Conn  trumpet  like  new,  $75.00;  Holton 
I  Comet,  brass  lacquer  $65.00 ;  Kohlert  Wood  clari¬ 
net,  new ;  $68.00 ;  Slingerland  street  drum,  white, 
12x15  like  new  $30.00;  Deagon  Vibrahamp, 
(100.00;  Leedy  Song  bells  in  case,  $10.00;  Sere- 
nader  French  horn,  single  in  case,  new  $125.00; 
Scimer  conservatory  system  oboe  $145.00.  All 
violin  outfits  half  price;  Uptright  alto  Bfartin, 
brass  lacquered  like  new  $85.00;  All  1950  Demon- 
•trator  mstraments  sold  at  3iyi%  Discount. 
Hundreds  of  other  bargains.  What  do  you  need? 
Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments,  just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  ranging 
in  price  from  $47.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa¬ 
phones  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
from  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  horns  and  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundreds 
of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up — C  melodies,  so- 
pnnos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Large  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun- 
idreds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instraments  available  for 
mtal.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
I  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARRANGING  for  Band,  Orchestra  —  Piano  Vo- 
t*!*  _ —  Manuscripts  corrected  and  prepared  for 
publication  —  Words  set  to  music  —  School 
*onp.  Send  manuscript  for  estimate.  Prompt 
**rvice.  Val’s  Arranging  Studio,  P.  O.  Box  2169, 

Daytona  Beach.  Florida. _ 

UISE  FUNDS:  ’The  easy  Covettes  way— with 
^niton’s  3  favorite  perfumes.  Old  Spice.  Friend- 
yip’s  Garden  and  Desert  Flower.  Students ! 
Teachers!  Raise  money  for  your  class,  club, 
•d»ol,  etc.  with  no  effort.  Excellent  repeat  item 
nth  constant  source  of  income.  No  tax  forms. 
”rite  for  details  now.  Stuart-Chase  Co.,  North 
Btvgen.  N.  J. 


CABART  Oboes,  English-Horns,  Flutes,  Clari¬ 
nets  and  Bassoon.  Us^  Loree  and  Selmer  Oboes. 
Special  discount  for  Schools.  Oboe  reeds  exactly 
like  those  I  use  as  first  Oboe  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  $1.50  each.  Clarinet  reeds  dozen 
^.00.  Saxaphone  reeds  doaen  $2-50.  Marcel 
Dandois,  2660  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Cincinnati  24, 
Ohio. _ _ 

_ REED  MAKING _ 

REEDS  —  OBOES.  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect 
pitch;  $1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used 
oboes  and  English  horns,  I^oree  and  other 
makes.  Reed  making  materials.  Andre  Andraud, 

6409  Orchard  I^ne,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra  oboist.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGuire, 

937  Whitby  Road,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS:  guaranteed  hand¬ 
made,  selected  cane,  free  blowing,  beautiful  tone, 
perfect  pitch,  professional  model,  used  nationally. 
$1.25.  3  for  $3.25.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  (Irand 

Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS— The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
handmade  from  that  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ist.  4  —  reeds  $5.00;  $13:50  doz.  John  E. 
Ferrell.  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton.  St.  T.ouis  23, 
Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra)^ _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  Easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone 
$1.15  each.  J.  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale  Avenue, 
Chicago  18,  Illinois. _ 

_ UNIFORMS _ 

68  COLORFUL  red  and  white  gabardine  band 
uniforms,  top  quality.  Completely  interchangeable 
with  single  breasted  military  style  coats,  white 
web  belts,  25  skirts,  43  trousers,  all  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  $12.50  per  uniform.  Randall  Rockhill, 

High  School.  Renton.  Washington. _ 

TUXEDO  SUITS,  also  Full  Dress  (Tails)  out¬ 
fits  including  Vests  $25.00;  $30.00;  $35.00.  Every 
si-e,  late  style,  like  new.  Singlebreast  Tuxedo 
suits  $15.00.  Shirts  all  sizes.  (Tuxedos  or 
Tails)  $2.50.  Ties  $1.50.  Dinkies  New  10  $4.00. 
Forty  White  ralm  beach  coats  $60.00.  [Two 
batons  $5.00.  Shakos  (used)  excellent  condition 
assorted  colors,  sizes  $4.00.  Majorette  costumes 
assorted  colors  $5.00.  Drum  Major,  also  Band 
Directcws’  suits  $10.00;  $12.00.  Caps  $2.50. 

Red  caps  $2.50.  New  Band  Caps  made  to  order 
(any  colors)  $3.00.  Comedy  band  coats,  caps  (or 
Hungry  Five  Comedy  Clown  Bands.  Minstrel 
wigs  $2.00.  End  men’s  suits  $7.00.  Blinstrel 
white  coats  $1.50.  Interlocutors’  white  suits 
$15.00.  Chorus  costumes,  sets  Longs— ^Shorts — 
etc.  Single  costumes  Bargains.  Clown  wigs  bright 
Red  full  crop  —  part  bald  (new)  $4.00.  jJae 
West  wigs  mohair  material  $4.00.  Beautiful 
rumbas  $8.00.  Formal  gowns.  Orchestra  coats 
shawl  collars  double  breast  white  beige  blue,  all 
sizes  $8.00.  Other  orchestra  coats  $4.00.  Tuxedo 
Trousers  —  Excellent  condition  $6.00  $7.00  Pair. 
Beautiful  Red  velvet  five-piece  curtain  (12x22) 
$75.00.  Free  Lists.  A1  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 
Chicago,  111. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Fifty-five  (55)  cadet  style  jackets, 

trousers  and  caps.  Maroon  and  white  cotton  gab¬ 

ardine.  Assorted  sizes,  bargain  at  $10.00  per  uni¬ 
form.  Write  at  once  to  M.  Lotz,  Principal, 
Sherburne  Central  School,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  p|c- 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
ADVERTISE 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


All  New  Fresh  Copies 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

Just  a  Few 
Remaining 

In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  problem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Order  VoL  21  Now 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year's  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  21  NOV/. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4 
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EuiU  YOUR  Defences  Now! 

Your  Most  Powerful  Barrage 
is  Your  S-M 


BUNDLE 

>  **•  ^  ssis^'s2j% 

laW^  SUBSCRIPTION 


Convincing  Salesman  of 
Music  Education  in  the  Schools 


6  Big  Motivating  Issues 

Send  The  School  Musician  into  the  homes  of  your  band  and  orchestra 
musicians.  See  it  at  work  as  "salesman"  of  your  School  Music  Pro¬ 
gram.  When  parents  see  what  other  towns  are  doing  to  support  and 
advance  music  education  In  their  schools,  they  wiO  want  to  do  as 


advance  music  education  In  their  schools,  they  will  want  to  do  as 
much  for  their  own  children.  Let  The  School  Musician  work  for  you 
6  months.  See  for  yourself  what  it  will  do. 

MAM  A.  .  .  .A.  .  I  25  Copies,  6  Issues,  for . $16.50 

scHoot^woANs  Special  Mid-Year  I  so  Copies,  6  Issues,  for .  31.00 

Bundle  Prices  \  75  Copies,  6  Issues,  for  38.50 

^  \  Cask  Mast  Accompany  Back  Order 

Send  Your  Order  Now.  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— 28  East  Jackson  Bl.,  Chicago  4 


Special  Mid-Year 
Bundle  Prices 


m  ^  •  Used  and  endorsed  by  America  s'fmest 

V  professionals  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Fischer  Musical  Inst.  Co., 'Inc.  Cooper  Square,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 


When  Inquiring  obouf  these  Instruments,  cases,  at  your  local  Music  Store,  or  writing 


THE  SWEETEST  CLARINET  EVER  MADE  .; 

Used  by  nearly  75%  of  the  world  s 
Tinest  clarinetists.  Send  for  free 

catalog.  - 

Carl  Fischer  Musical  Inst.  Co.,  Inc. 


direct  for  Information,  lust  say  you  "saw  It  advertised  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN." 


Cooper  Square,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y 
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